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NEWS OF THE 


HE American Government’s appeal for an immediate truce in 
T Palestine deserves more support than it is likely to receive. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to arrange for a truce which would 
be, as the American spokesman at the United Nations suggested, 
“without prejudice to the rights of either Arabs or Jews.” Nego- 
tiations for a truce would have to take into account such questions 
as the import of arms, areas of Arab and Jewish interim sovereignty, 
security of communications, and above all immigration, none of 
which can be divorced from the fundamental dispute (which is, after 
all, the reason for the fighting)—who is to be master in Palestine ? 
If both sides were exhausted by prolonged warfare they might be 
prepared to accept a temporary lull, but as it is they are still experi- 
encing the comparative relief which comes from the violent break- 
ing of prolonged restraint and tension. Both Arabs and Jews believe 
that they can do more good for the ultimate success of their ambitions 
by seizing the military initiative in Palestine now than they could 
by a return to the frustrating war by debate in New York, 
as the increasing scale of outrages seems to prove. In any 
case, a truce could only put off for a very short time the need for 
some positive action by the United Nations, and it should be by 
now quite clear to everybody that positive action of any sort must 
be backed by force. This applies as much to trusteeship as to 
partition, and it would be almost equally hopeless to expect a truce 
to survive without the sanction of some armed authority from out- 
side Palestine. If the United Nations are to remain interested in 
Palestine they have got to reconcile themselves to the need for sup- 
plying a military force for the country. Once they have done this 

ey will be in a much more promising position for getting the next 
Stage in their plans implemeated, whether this is a truce or trusteeship 
or anything else, 


Russia in Germany 


The arbitrary action of the Russian authorities in Berlin in 
imposing drastic restrictions, in flagrant violation of the Potsdam 
Agreement, on Allied and German traffic into and out of the city 
will be firmly resisted by the three other occupying Powers, as it 
plainly must be. The motive of the Soviet action is clear. Having 
first made Anglo-American organisation of Western Germany 
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essential by her refusal to carry out the Potsdam stipulation that 
all Germany shall be treated as a single economic unit, Russia treats 
that organisation, which is now taking effective economic and 
political form, as something little less than a casus belli, and is taking 
every step possible to impede British, American and French plans 
wherever opportunity offers to obstruct them. Marshal Sokolovsky’s 
impetuous exit from the Allied Control Council meeting last week 
was the most overt sign of hostility that had been given till then, 
and it is within the power of the Russians to force a breakdown 
of Four-Power administration if they choose. And since Berlin 1s 
imbedded deep in the Russian zone of Germany, communication 
between the Western zones and Germany is geographically in 
Russian hands. An endeavour to squeeze the three Western Powers 
out of Berlin altogether has long been anticipated. It cannot be 
allowed to succeed, though resistance to it may well lead to a tense 
situation. The British demand for, in the first instance, a fortnight’s 
delay for discussion of the new traffic regulations thus suddenly 
imposed is so manifestly reasonable that even the Russians can 
hardly reject it, though reason itself may prove impotent here. But 
the tide is running against Russia in Germany. Western Germany 
is being organised. Rations there are being increased as from this 
month. Its representatives are being brought into the Sixteen-Power 
Marshall Aid discussions. And the passage of the European 
Recovery Plan Bill promises help to Western Germany which Russia 
is quite incapable of offering to Eastern. 


Decision for Italians 

Long before the Italian elections came to be regarded as a phase 
in a struggle between East and West it was clear that they would 
decide not only the composition of the next Cabinet, but also the 
whole character of the government of Italy. It was also clear that 
the threat of the use of force by the Communists lay just below the 
surface. The parallel between Italy and Czechoslovakia was there- 
fore so plain that it immediately gave an added significance to all 
gestures by the Great Powers towards Italy. What is more impor- 
tant to Italians, it gave a new clarity to the election issues. The 
sweeping Communist promises of prosperity, full employment and 
land for the peasants can no longer be separated from the threat of 
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police rule, the loss of at least part of the Trieste area and Russian 
domination. There are numerous signs that the appeal of the 
so-called Popular Democratic Front—the alliance of Communists 
and Left-wing Socialists—is waning. But there are few correspond- 
ing signs that the Christian Democratic Party, which, with 48 per 
cent. of the seats at the 1946 election, is easily the largest in Italy, 
has strengthened its programme and its affiliations sufficiently to form 
a stable and united Government. Fundamentally, the Italians must 
save themselves, which means that before, during and after the 
election they must prevent force from taking charge of the situation. 
The threat of force undoubtedly exists. The Communist Party 
possesses funds, arms, a trained nucleus of revolutionaries in the 
industrial towns and elsewhere, and a potentially explosive mass of 
discontent among the landless peasants of the south. It also pos- 
sesses the sympathy of the Cominform and of the Soviet Union. The 
first barrier against disorder, which could develop into civil war, is 
the good sense of the Italian people themselves. The second is the 
police force, which is strong and free from infiltration by Com- 
munists. The third is the peaceful example and encouragement of 
the Western Powers. For those Powers, with the example of the 
seizure of power in Czechos!ovakia fresh in their minds, to pretend 
that they have no interest in the future of peace and liberty in Italy 
would be hypocrisy or worse. For anyone, inside or outside Italy, 
to ignore the fact that the Communists, with encouragement from 
the East, may be willing to use force, would be silliness at best. 


The Press and Monopoly 

A United Nations Conference on freedom of information can 
easily be little better than a farce under the conditions existing in 
Europe. Certainly the speeches of Mr. Hector McNeil on the one 
side and of M. Bogomolov on the other at Geneva this week would 
seem to dispel decisively all hope of drafting any agreed declaration, 
whether binding or otherwise. Mr. McNeil’s exposition of what 
freedom of the Press means could hardly be improved on. True 
democracy—not the bastard doctrine now adorned with that name 
in Eastern Europe—depends on a contest of opinions honestly held 
and freely expressed. Criticism, so long as it stops short of certain 
recognised extremes, is essential to efficiency and the best safeguard 
against abuses. In a country like Britain one paper may go wrong, 
but there are always others to counter and correct 1t. Who or what, 
as Mr. McNeil very pertinently asked, can correct Pravda when 
Pravda goes wrong ? The Russian delegate’s attack on Press “ mono- 
polies ” in Britain and America was inevitable, and limited by no 
slavish adhesion to fact. It cannot be too often repeated that of the 
London morning papers, which supply the needs of five-sixths of all 
morning paper readers, no two are under the same ownership. That 
is Our answer to the monopoly charge ; how M. Bogomolov answers 
such a charge is not recorded. But with it all the Geneva Conference 
is worth holding and a convention on freedom of information is 
worth drafting. The delegates from Eastern Europe may not sign 
it—it is obviously impossible that they should—but to set agreed 
standards for the rest of the world will be a valuable step forward. 
There must be no question here of a Russian veto. 


Hope from France 

So many unsuccessful attempts have been made to push French 
prices down from above that the news of one or two of them falling 
of their own accord seems a little too good to be true’ But the fact 
is that the prices of certain foodstuffs have recently declined without 
any outside influence other than that of the slight weakness of some 
commodities in the world markets and the early hope of a good 
harvest. The official measures to cut the price of fuel and a number 
of manufactured articles fall in a different category, but it is doubtful 
whether the Government would have taken this step unless it had 
some hope that it would be effective. Moreover, the good news of 
French steel and cement production gives the best of all reasons for 
a price fall. But the qualifications must not be forgotten. France 
has had considerable aid from the United States during the winter, 
her production must have been somewhat artificially boosted in some 
lines by the devaluation of the franc, and there is stil! littlhe enough 
evidence of the firm recovery of confidence which would release the 
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hoards of goods in the hands of peasants and dealers. It is much 
too early for jubilation, bur at least there is no new reason for Pritish 
observers of the economic scene to despair. It is untrue to say that 
all our troubles are due to the recent adverse movement of world 
prices, but it is true to say that a fall in the import prices of foed and 
raw materials could give our economy a heartening push at a Critical 
moment. There is just a chance that it may come, particularly if 
the widespread first hope of good harvests is not upset. The recent 
flattening out of commodity prices in the United States has not been 
followed by any marked rise subsequently. The check to inflation 
in France, for it is nothing more so far, could turn to something more 
substantial at short notice, since so many of France’s troubles are 
caused by maladjustment and under-confidence rather than physical 
shortage. No doubt the state of the British economy is such that 
we are prone to clutch at straws, but two straws—first one from 
America and now one from France—are better than one. 


The Uncontrollable Atom 

From the day in June, 1946, when Mr. Gromyko told the United 
Nations Atomic Commission that its decisions must be subject to 
the agreement of the Security Council, and therefore to the Russian 
veto, the hope of willing Soviet co-operation in the development 
and control of atomic energy was as good as dead. . Since then 
twenty-one months have been wasted in the discussion of the so- 
called Russian proposals for international control, and at last, on 
Easter Monday, a member of the United Kingdom delegation to the 
Atomic Energy Commiss:on at Lake Success pointed out in se many 
words that those proposals neither conform with technical know- 
ledge of the problem of atomic energy nor provide a basis for its 
international control. To this Mr. Gromvyko, still there and still 
playing for time, gave no reply, but contented himself with the 
usual abusive speech against the Western Powers. This is no subject 
either for silence or for further procrastination. The best practical 
statement of what is necessary for the international control of atomic 
energy was published almost exactly two years ago by the U.S. Siate 
Department in the Lilienthal Report. Its central idea was that of 
positive control of atomic research at its most advanced point, 
through the true international co-operation, not subject to any veto, 
of all countries with any contribution to make. This remains the 
only proposal measuring up to the possibilities and dangers of the 
situation, and time has done nothing to shake it. But what is 
left for the rest*of the world to do ? Professor Oliphant said last 
week’ (and he was not the first to say it) that the Russians might 
make a bomb in five years, but that even then they would have 
enormous difficulty in catching up with the destructive power of the 
United States. That being so there is an outside chance that the 
Russians may be shown, by precept and by practice, that it is not 
worth their while to try to catch up. 
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Pause After Havana 

It is likely that at least a year will pass before the charter of an 
International Trade Organisation of the United Nations, agreed by 
the representatives of 53 countries at Havana last week, is ratified 
by the §3 Governments concerned. The necessary laws are unlikely 
to be passed in the United States until well after the Presidential 
election. Again, neither the doubts expressed by the British repre- 
sentative about the clauses dealing with preferences and quantitative 
restrictions on trade nor the large reservations made by the 
President of the Board of Trade at Geneva last October, give any 
promise of quick action by Parliament. There is in fact a tacit 
assumption that since the idea of a set of rules for the conduct of 
international trade in the common interest of all countries was born 
as long ago as August, 1941, at the Atlantic meeting, and has had 
to be nursed along by one international conference after another 
since October, 1946, it does not matter how much longer the delay 
goes on. But the assumption is wrong. The sooner formal recog- 
nition is given to the practical need for an expanding world economy: 
higher real incomes and the freer exchange of goods the better. The 
longer commercial disputes are allowed to be settled by war in the 
dark instead of by peaceful negotiation in the open, the worse for 4 
world in which chronic poverty is a root evil. This is no argument 
against either free trade or vigorous competition. Burt it must be 
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recognised that international trade is, of all branches of economic 
activity, the most subject to quarrels and abuses whereby a large 
common good is sacrificed to a small—and generally illusory—national 
gain. It is this fact which the charter seeks to recognise, by stating 
rules for the making of new preference arrangements, banning quan- 
titative restrictions, preventing restrictive practices, and soon. There 
are, of course, escape clauses. The rules are not rigid. Ig is un- 
desirable, in such a complex matter, that they ever should be. The 
main point is that there is now in existence and awaiting application 
a code for the peaceful conduct of international trade. 


The Civil Service and Communism 


There is little to quarrel with in the considered statement on 
Communists in the Civil Service made by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons before Parliament adjourned for Easter. If 
anything, indeed, the procedure proposed errs in the direction of 
excessive safeguards. Certainly, if it is once admitted that the 
danger of divided loyalties exists, no one can complain that the steps 
p go an inch beyond what is essential for national security. 
As to the danger, its existence is proved incontestably, for there is 
no reason to believe that the attitude of Communists here differs 
materially from the attitude of Communists in, for example, Canada, 
and the detailed reports of the investigations conducted there by the 
Royal Commission which tested the information provided by the 
ex-Soviet Official Gouzenko revealed startlingly the incredible readi- 
ness of Canadian citizens to convey to the Soviet Union information 
which they had sworn not to disclose and which they knew it would 
be detrimental to their country to disclose. That being so, it is an 
elementary precaution to ensure that persons known or strongly 
believed to entertain Communist sympathies shall not be placed, or 
retained, in posts where they would have access to information vital 
to the national security. That should very rarely entail dismissal. 
Transferences are perpetually taking place in the Civil Service, and 
it should almost always be possible to find for an official whom it is 
thought prudent to remove from a certain post another post equal 
in status and salary. Where actual dismissal is contemplated, any 
suspicions entertained must be disclosed to the official concerned in 
order that he may make his reply to them; and then if a prima 
facie case is established all the evidence will be laid before an 
advisory body of three retired civil servants of high rank, in the 
light of whose findings the Minister will decide what action, if any, 
to take. The interests of the official are thus abundantly safeguarded 
—even better, perhaps, than the interests of the State. 


A Fixed Easter ? 


In stating the Government’s attitude in regard to a fixed Easter 
(discussed in an article in The Spectator last week) in the course of 
the adjournment debate in the House of Commons last week the 
Home Secretary went as far as could reasonably be expected at 
the moment. It is unfortunate that since the Act of 1928, enacting 
that Easter Day should be on a fixed day in April every year, but 
leaving the Act to be brought into operation by an Order in Council, 
was passed, public interest in a reform which both Houses whole- 
heartedly approved has been allowed to flag. Mr. Ede, admitting 
that a good case for fixing Easter had been made out, emphasised 
the fact that the Act itself stipulated that before an Order bringing 
it into force was made regard should be had to any opinion officially 
expressed by any Church or other Christian body ; while he himself 
saw great advantages in fixing Easter, he had to pay due deference to 
ecclesiastical opinion, though he would not go so far as to regard the 
opposition of a single Church as necessarily barring Government 
action. Twenty years ago the volume of support for the proposal to 
stabilise Easter was impressive, and there is no reason to think that 
the various organisations—educational, commercial, railways and 
others—have changed their views, or that the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury (who has practical knowledge of the inconvenience 
a movable Easter causes in the educational world) would be less 
favourable than his predecessor, Archbishop Davidson. It would 
be very useful if representative bodies like the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce made 
their views known to the Government. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


UST before Easter circumstances moved me to give thought 
to the difficult question of style in Parliamentary speaking. The 
circumstances in themselves were entirely pleasant, consisting in a 
conversation late at night with a fellow Member who is a personal 
friend though a political foe. It so happens that the position which 
he occupies involves him in fairly constant attendance and, for all 
I know—for I know little of such things—imposes on him a duty 
of assessment and report. Certainly, for whatever reason, his judge- 
ment on the Parliamentary style of individuals seemed to me both 
shrewd and sensible. Nevertheless, when he left me meditating 
alone in the small hours on Parliamentary style in the abstract, I 
felt, not for the first time, that it is a complex and evasive theme. 
* * 7 * 


“ Style is the man,” said Buffon in a memorable aphorism, which 
is nevertheless singularly incomplete. Which style, and which man ? 
Certainly many who speak in Parliament are many-sided men, and 
should therefore be men of many styles. The first Lord Birkenhead, 
for example, is alleged to have said—at any rate, so my generation 
at Oxford believed, for I do not claim to have chapter and verse— 
“there are four main styles of speaking, the forensic, the platform, 
the Parliamentary, and the post-prandial, and I can fairly claim to 
have mastered them all.” Today, of course, he would have to add a 
fifth, in respect of broadcasting, as different from each of the four 


as each is from other. 
* x . 


I do not know whether anybody today would be bold enough to 
claim—still less to deserve—the comprehensive and versatile excel- 
lence of the late Lord Birkenhead. But his catalogue still serves as 
a reminder of the different character of these varied sorts of speaking 
and the different techniques required in their practice. Style 
in Parliamentary speaking differs radically from literary style, 
and many great writers have failed in Parliament, while perhaps the 
greatest sat silent there for the term of his membership. I was 
present the other day when a distinguished and successful journalist 
who has sat in the House for a number of years remarked that if he 
did not write better than he speaks he would be on the breadline. I 
do not acquiesce in this too-modest avowal, but it 1s certainly true 
that he has never caught the ear of the House in the way that with 
the written word he has charmed the senses of a much wider public. 
Conversely, the literary efforts of Ministers and ex-Ministers, with 
a few obvious and honourable exceptions, lack only too patently 
inspiration and felicity of touch. 

* * 7 * 


As for the spoken word, Parliamentary speaking can, if one risks 
a generalisation, be differentiated from the other categories. The 
object of forensic speaking is to convince, of platform speaking to 
stimulate, of after-dinner speaking to amuse. But it is more difficult 
concisely to define the object of Parliamentary speech. It may be 
to expound a policy or the contents of a Bill, or to record a case for 
a wider public, or to refute an argument, or simply to put a narrow 
point which nobody else is likely to take. I do not suggest, of 
course, that the other main categories of speaking do not also require 
differing techniques: the speech of the prosecutor differs from that 
of the defence, for example, or that of counsel in a murder trial 
from counsel in a Chancery action or a rating appeal. But the 
style of Parliamentary speaking must vary widely in accordance with 
occasion, subject, setting, and—hardest of all to assess—the emotional 
and psychological climate of the moment. That is why an old hand 
advised the young Disraeli to vary his excursions into brilliance 
with tedious statistics, and that is why William Gerard Hamilton 
was known to his contemporaries as “ Single-speech Hamilton,” 
because he could never repeat the success of his maiden speech, 
The best definition of the requirements of Parliamentary speaking 
on a great occasion is probably Macaulay’s “reason penetrated and 
made red-hot by passion.” Such occasions are few, and such 
speeches fewer. But Parliamentary style is a reality on all occasions. 


It may be elusive of definition, but it is easy of recognition. If you 
have listened from the Gallery, you will know what I mean. 
D. C. W.-S. 
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POWER BEHIND U.N.O. 


N both sides of the Atlantic the familiar controversy between 

Russia and most of the other members of the United Nations 
is in progress. At Lake Success the British and American delegates 
on the one side and the Russian on the other are at odds over the 
control of atomic energy. In Berlin Russia is trying to squeeze 
the Western Allies out. At Geneva the British delegate to the 
Conference on Freedom of Information expounds British ideas 
on the freedom of the Press, and the Russian delegate proceeds to 
denounce the British Press and deride its claims to freedom. These 
happen to be the manifestations of the moment, but they are 
typical of what is happening in one field or another all the time. 
Russia’s attitude is so thinly disguised, if disguised at all, as not 
to be in doubt. It is vitally important to her that the United 
Nations should not succeed, and she is doing her best to see that 
it does not succeed. That can be stated quite dispassionately. 
U.N.O. does not consist exclusively of democratic States, but it 
does represent the democratic method in international relations. 
Russia understands only the totalitarian method and stands for 
that alone. What is in effect a police-state in internal affairs cannot 
show itself democratic in external affairs. To say that does not 
mean for a moment that if this situation continues war between 
the democratic states and Russia is inevitable. It does not mean 
that war is even probable. A good many reasons could be cited to 
demonstrate that it is not. But it does mean that the democratic 
States must co-operate much more resolutely and effectively than 
they are doing at present if Russian penetration is to be checked 
and possible Russian aggression averted. Russia plainly means 
to keep on thrusting till she strikes decisive resistance. If she fails 
to strike it the thrusts will certainly continue. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The United Nations does 
not exist to resist Russia in particular. It exists, on the contrary, 
to resist aggression everywhere, if possible with Russia’s help. Its 
purpose, as defined in the first article of its Charter, is “to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and for the suppression of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace.” But that purpose is, to common knowledge, 
not being executed. U.N.O. is in no position to check an aggressor. 
Full provision for practical measures is contained in the Charter. 
All nations have agreed that they will in case of need make avail- 
able to the Security Council armed forces to support its decisions, 
and in particular hold national air-force contingents in immediate 
readiness for this purpose. A Military Staff Committee is to advise 
on all these matters and frame plans for the discharge of the 
Security Council’s responsibilities. Of all this virtually nothing 
has been done, for a reason plain to all the world. Neither the 
Security Council nor the Military Staff Committee can do any- 
thing effective because the necessary co-operation among the 
members of those bodies is absent. Russia cannot afford to let 
either of them succeed, and her right of veto gives her a com- 
manding position. She has exercised the veto twenty-one times so 
far ; the only other power that has exercised it at all is France, 
once on her own account and once in conjunction with Russia. So 
completely is the Security Council frustrated that at the last General 
Assembly it was decided to keep a standing committee of the 
Assembly (the so-called “ Little Assembly ”) permanently in exis- 
tence and divert as many questions as possible to it from the 
Security Council, since in the Assembly no State enjoys veto- 
power. But in fact there are technical means by which Russia can 
frustrate the Assembly as easily as the Security Council. 

How is this deadlock to be resolved, as resolved it must be unless 
the United Nations is to go down to history as a greater failure 
than the League of Nations ever was ? To all appearances only 
one way offers. The Charter cannot be amended so as to eliminate 


the veto, for that would need Russia’s assent, which would naturally 
not be forthcoming. It remains—and it is the only thing that 
does remain—for those States which believe in the principles 
of the United Nations Charter to make a compact arhong them- 
selves that they will carry them out when a crisis demands it, after 
consultations in which a decision is determined by an agreed 
majority—two-thirds or some other figure. That proposal has 
been made more than once, but it has never been expressed -with 
greater cogency than in a little volume, The Calculated Risk, just 
published in the United States. Its author is the well-known and 
influential publicist, Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor for the 
last twenty years of the authoritative quarterly review Foreign 
Affairs, and it is not a negligible fact that the thesis he defends 
finds a strong supporter in Senator Vandenberg. How far it 
represents general American opinion remains to be demonstrated, 
but it is clearly in line with the general movement of American 
thought. It is of great significance, when the attitude of the United 
States towards foreign commitments in 1919 is considered, that 
last year the Government of that country agreed that collective 
measures against an aggressor on the American continent should 
be put into effect by a two-thirds vote of the contracting parties, 
the United States being bound even though in the minority. 
Agreement similar to this on a much wider scale, an agreement 
open to any State prepared to take part in it, falls squarely within 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, which recognises to the 
full “ the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations.” 
That such a proposal should be influentially sponsored in America 
should be sufficient in itself to secure it the most serious con- 
sideration here. 


In this matter history in part repeats itself. Mr. Armstrong 
suggests, with much justice, that the rejection of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, providing for prompter and more certain action 
against aggression than the Covenant ensured, was the turning- 
point in the destinies of the League. But there the repetition of 
history ends. Then the British Dominions were among the 
opponents of the Protocol ; today they are leading advocates of 
effective enforcement measures. Then the United States was not 
a member of the League at all ; today she is not only the most 
powerful member of the United Nations but one of the most con- 
vinced supporters of its principles. Here, then, are practical steps 
that can and should be taken. If the intention of the United 
Nations cannot operate within the Security Council as it was 
meant to, on account of Russian opposition, then it must operate 
outside the Council, on the basis of agreements with which Russia 
cannot interfere. There is nothing hostile to Russia in such a 
step. The agreement would be in the strictest sense defensive. 
A model for it indeed has just been framed. The military clauses 
in the recent treaty between Britain, France and the three Benelux 
States furnish precisely what is needed. They provide that if any of 
the signatories is attacked by anyone the other signatories will im- 
mediately give it all the military and other assistance in their power, 
and by a later clause every other State is invited to accede to the 
treaty on conditions to be determined. Here, without going farther, 
is the basis for a defensive agreement of the widest scope, legiti- 
mised by Article 51 of the Charter, but freed from the fetters 
which a veto imposed in the Security Council could enjoin. If 
no veto is registered, and the Security Council acts, that is the best 
way to do things. But if effective action is frustrated by obstruc- 
tion and delay then the group pledged to immediate action must 
act on its own account. One way or the other resistance to 
aggression must be guaranteed. 

Such language must be used in the situation which exists, but 
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it is not in those terms that any sane man desires to discuss the 
future. Co-operation in construction, not co-operation against 
aggression, is the world’s urgent need. Yet here again the Russian 
veto figures. The Soviet Union is pledged in specific language 
to wreck the Marshall Plan. If she could she would undoubtedly 
do it, for a prosperous world affords no congenial soil for Com- 
munist doctrine. But in this contest Russia holds no winning 
cards. Unmistakably, if very slowly, the sky is lightening in 
western Europe. The winter and its rigours are over. Harvest 
prospects, so far as they can be predicted at this date, are good. 
Coal output is increasing in both Britain and Germany. Retail 
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prices are beginning to fall in France. Most important of all in the 
short-term view, the European Recovery Plan is safely through 
Congress, and at the European end the requisite measures of 
economic and political co-operation are being pressed forward with 
vigour. It is in this field that a bloodless resistance to Russian 
penetration can be made effective ; and since it can it must. But 
meanwhile military security must be assured to “ peace-loving ” 
nations, preferably within the United Nations, but if not outside 
it. Either way U.N.O. will be ultimately strengthened. Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Marshall and M. Bidault should regard that as a task 
of the utmost urgency. 


2; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Communists in the Civil Service is sufficiently widespread to 
make any elaborate defence unnecessary. If anyone doubts the 
possibilicy of men in positions of trust putting the interests of a 
foreign country above the interests of their own he has only to read 
the report of the Canadian Royal Commission of inquiry into the 
communication of secret information to a foreign Power ; it can be 
got from the Stationery Office for 7s. In some ways the most impor- 
tant part of the report is the attempt to answer the question—a very 
vital question—how Canadian citizens were persuaded, in violation 
both of their normal loyalties and of the oaths of secrecy by which 
they were bound, to impart valuable and confidential information to 
Russian agents. The technique was elaborate and instructive, and 
the report exposes it fully. The chief figures in the espionage net- 
work were naturalised Canadians of Slav origin, but many of their 
catspaws were Canadian pure and simple. Secrecy, for them, had 
a value in itself, for its effect ‘on the young men and women it was 
desired to secure was to create an atmosphere of conspiracy, with 
“cells” formed out of so-called study-groups, all with a certain 
attcactive flavour of adventure. Perverted ideas of internationalism, 
particularly the internationalism of science, played their part in the 
“indoctrination ” process, till in the end a man’s loyalty to “the 
Party,” in the words of the report, “ takes precedence over his loyalty 
to Canada, entitles him to disregard his oaths of allegiance and 
secrecy, and thus destroys his integrity as a citizen.” That this 
happened in Canada the verbatim evidence establishes conclusively. 
What ground is there for maintaining it could never happen here ? 

” * * * 


A PPROVAL of the steps the Government is taking regarding 


Re-reading Greville during Easter—like Boswell, he fits every 
mood and every season—I came on the record of an odd conversa- 
tion between Louis XVIII and the Duke of Wellington. Louis, 
the Duke told Greville, had an astonishing and accurate knowledge 
of dates. He once asked the Duke when he was born, and being 
told the day of the month and year he at once said it was a Tues- 
day. Greville raises doubts as to whether it really was a Tuesday, 
but—and this is the point of interest—observes (as comment on the 
fact that the Duke could neither confirm nor deny King Louis’ 
assertion) that men seldom know the day of the week on which 
they were born. That, I imagine, is still true. Certainly I have 
no idea on what day of the week my own birth fell—and most 
readers of this column no doubt know as little about their own. 

* * * * 


I am not a music-hall addict. It must be ten years since I last 
visited one of these nobly-named institutions, as Mr. Chesterton 
called them. That, no doubt, is why I failed to appreciate the much- 
advertised Miss Martha Raye at the Palladium this week. Miss 
Raye’s claim to admiration is an out-sized mouth, which can be 
twisted into every conceivable shape, the rest of her visage follow- 
ing the oral lead. She also has a large. voice with an unlimited range 
of key, and she creates vast mirth by kicking her shoe into the audi- 
torium, climbing down after it and kissing the obliging gentleman 
who puts it on for her. Well, if you think all that sounds attractive, 
don’t miss the Palladium on any account. Incidentally, you will find 
attached to a free-for-all harmonica huddle a little clown, Jacky 
Conselo, who is worth all the rest of the programme put together. 


A short history of itself which The Statesman, the well-known 
Calcutta and Delhi daily, has just published has a special interest 
for The Spectator, for The Statesman, started in 1875, embodied in 
1883 the Friend of India, which William Carey, the pioneer Baptist 
missionary of Serampore, had helped to start in 1817—and in 1844 
the editorship of the Friend of India was allotted to Meredith 
Townsend, who returned to England in 1859 and two years later 
became proprietor, and with Richard Holt Hutton joint editor, of 
The Spectator. A common ancestry, therefore, as well as alliteration, 
links Statesman (the old firm, not to be confused with a new) and 
Spectator, and I offer my respectful congratulations to the editor of 
the former on what he has already achieved, and my best wishes for 
a continuance of the same success in a different India from the India 
in which The Statesman grew up. 

* * *x * 


The number of persons in the world who apparently attach no 
importance to their own name is incredible. Again and again I 
get letters quite tolerably written—and in any case the context 
usually clarifies what is obscure—culminating in some utterly illegible 
scrawl or flourish representing a signature. How can one reply ? 
Sometimes even the wildest approximation is impossible. One way 
is to cut the signature out and gum it on an envelope, but that means 
getting involved with gum, which in my case never ends happily. I 
am one of the world’s worst writers myself, but I defy anyone to 
say he has failed to decipher my signature. 

* * x « 


During Easter I was sent to buy a cauliflower (or possibly 
broccoli). For what was described as a medium-sized specimen I 
was asked more than one and a half times the value of a week’s 
meat ration. The relationship, translated into terms of normal pre- 
war meat-purchase, is instructive. I declined the vegetable, and was 
ill received when I got home without it. But the logic of the situa- 
tion seems clear. As long as people are willing to pay 1s. 9d. for a 
cauliflower they will be asked 1s. 9d. for it. Consumers should 
realise that it pays them to go on strike occasionally. 

* * * 7 


The fact that an experiment is laudable does not necessarily mean 
that it succeeds. It will be a thousand pities if the gallant endeavour 
of EDAC (Education for Action and Leisure) to provide good 
music “at cost price” fails to achieve the success it deserves. The 
first series of concerts, with the London Symphony Orchestra, is now 
in progress at the Central Hall, Westminster. The next dates are 
April 14th and 22nd and May 6th, all at 7 p.m. The dearest seats 
are 5s., the cheapest 2s. There will be something wrong with London 
if they are not all filled. 

* * * ” 

Considering how I could most becomingly comment on last week’s 
record Boat-race—having myself certain affiliations with the victors— 
I find the problem satisfactorily solved by an Oxford colleague, who 
tells me (and vouches for the fact) that his dentist was rung up at 
the week-end by an ardent dark blue supporter who had injured his 
teeth by gnashing them and needed immediate attention. Such a 
story coming from such a source must be true—though, of course, its 
appearance here is in any case sufficient warrant of that, 

, JANUS. 
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THE ISSUES AT BOGOTA 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

AN-AMERICA is now in conference at Bogota. The discussions 
will provide a severe test for Mr. Marshall and his colleagues. 
The future réle of Latin America as a participant in world develop- 
ment is at stake, and although it is unlikely that any epoch-making 
decisions will be reached on this occasion, the diplomatic 
manoeuvres in the high-perched capital of Colombia will have 

much more than local significance. 

Sooner or later the U.S.A. has to decide whether she wishes Latin 
America to remain predominantly agricultural and pastoral, or 
whether she is prepared to assist the expansion of industry in this 
important area. The former choice would conform to the immediate 
needs of the Marshall Plan (which requires large shipments of Latin 
American food and raw materials to Europe during the next few 
years) and the desires of many U.S. industrialists, who are appre- 
hensive of the growth of local competition in this, potentially the 
most vast of their markets. The second alternative would have the 
approval of those Americans who believe that the fostering of 
industry “ South of the Border” would, by raising the standard of 
living of the poorer classes, ultimately enlarge the Latin American 
clientele for U.S. manufactured goods. For many years the State 
Department have vacillated between these two opposed schools of 
thought and, to everyone’s bewilderment, have even run both 
policies concurrently. At the present moment the movement of 
Latin American labour from the fields and the plantations into 
urban industry in itself provides an urgent problem for continental 
planners. 

The Latin Americans, of course, have their own ideas about the 
future of their territories. They have seen how precarious their 
prosperity must be, so long as it is exclusively dependent on the sale 
of the produce of their soil. An economy of this nature must always 
be at the mercy of foreign markets, international slumps and other 
people’s wars. During the last world war the Latin Americans 
developed their own industries in an unparalleled degree, and the 
official post-war policy in all the principal republics is to intensify 
industrialisation, so that a measure of economic independence may 
be attained. Any attempt to compel them to abandon this ambition 
would arouse fierce resistance throughout Latin America. 

The situation is at once complicated, however, by the necessity 
of acquiring foreign currency for the purchase of capital equipment, 
and since the non-dollar countries cannot at present supply 
machinery, steel and fuel in the desired quantities, “foreign cur- 
rency” is in reality synonymous with “ dollars.” The U.S.A. may 
argue that the interests of the Latin American republics will in the 
long run benefit by the recovery of Europe, and that therefore Latin 
America should now supply Europe with food and raw materials 
under the Marshall Plan. In this manner European mines and 
factories would be enabled to increase their production so that in a 
few years’ time they might be ready to export the machinery, steel 
and fuel that are wanted. Moreover, it may be said that this policy 
would preserve Latin America from becoming completely dependent 
on the U.S.A. for her capital requirements. Although whole- 
hearted collaboration in the Marshall Plan would bring in an imme- 
diate and substantial flow of dollars, the Latin Americans will be 
suspicious of the foregoing argument, since it implies that until 
European recovery is completed cattle-raising and agriculture shall 
be their chief concern. 

The Latin Americans want dollars, without strings attached, and 
with the assurance that capital goods will be available in exchange 
for the dollars. Strings can be both political and economic. Poli- 
tically, the U.S.A. is inclined to wish Latin America to become 
a southern defence unit, directed by U.S. military advisers, uniformly 
equipped with U.S. armaments, and willing to declare war en bloc 
at any moment indicated by Washington. As for economic strings, 
Washington will maintain that it does not favour large-scale govern- 
ment financing in Latin America, and private investors, for their 
part, will be reluctant to venture further into Latin American 
industry unless they are guaranteed that the profits arising from 
their investments will be freely transferable to the U.S.A. This 
latter demand would be contrary to the present tendency in most of 
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the Latin American republics, where the nationalisation of foreign 
utilities and the drastic limitation of the remittance abroad of locally- 
earned profits and interest are now the rule. To allow free invest- 
ment and free export of funds would be to go against the fashionable 
theory that “ private enterprise” by foreigners in Latin America js 
in fact exploitation of the continent by individuals or companies who 
have no concern for its welfare. 

Briefly, the Latin Americans feel that the U.S.A. wants to make 
use of their natural resources and their man-power to bolster up 
Europe as a front-line U.S. defensive position, while requiring 
Latin America meekly to organise itself (@) as a southern defence 
of the Panama Canal and (b) as a market for U.S. manufactured 
consumer goods. At the same time, these republics are suffering 
from rampant inflation, which they consider can only be checked 
by an increase in the production of their own industries. 

It is difficult to see how U.S. statesmanship will disentangle 
very complicated cat’s cradle into which Pan-America has tied itself, 
The Brazilians, who during the last war profited more than any 
other Latin American people by U.S. largesse, have evolved a com- 
promise ; they have announced that to assist European recovery they 
will intensify their agriculture, while at the same time keeping their 
new industries as up-to-date as possible. The Brazilians, however, 
are traditionally a moderate and reasonable race, and there is no 
indication that the Spanish-speaking republics will behave so amen- 
ably. U.S. pretensions have always been feared. Even Porfirio 
Diaz, who did more than any other man to bring U.S. capital into 
Mexico, remarked: “Poor Mexico! So far from God—and so 
near the U.S.A.! ” During the last war the U.S.A. poured money 
and armaments into Latin America, and accomplished all manner of 
good works. Roads, airfields, hospitals, agricultural and technical 
schools were constructed throughout the continent—except in 
Argentina. North Amerjcan experts of every conceivable species 
from rubber and petroleum to folk art and embroidery travelled 
from country to country, studying local conditions and collaborating 
with local specialists. In general, however, the Latin Americans did 
not like the manner in which the U.S.A. bestowed her favours. The 
bustling, irrepressible, and rather disrespectful gringos frequently 
offended local susceptibilities. University authorities were shocked 
by the crude honesty of a U.S. cultural attaché who stated that he 
was disseminating North American ideas, art and music as a pre- 
paratory measure to the post-war U.S. export drive in refrigerators, 
automobiles, radio-sets and clothing. Even U.S. hospitals and 
nurseries in Latin American towns were suspect. Does not trade 
follow the créche? Thus there exists in Latin America a tendency 
to distrust U.S. motives and to dislike U.S. manners. 

Argentina, of course, is the most intractable of the republics. Her 
people are by nature arrogant, and the treatment that they received 
during and immediately after the war aggravated their nationalist 
sentiments. While the U.S.A. supported and financed dictators 
such as Vargas of Brazil and Morinigo of Paraguay, she persistently 
boycotted successive Argentine presidents on account of their Fascist 
behaviour. It is true that German agents moved with considerable 
freedom in Argentina, but the local authorities collaborated in sup- 
pressing Axis espionage much more effectively than did many of the 
other Latin American governments who were ostensibly among the 
Allied nations; yet the U.S.A. directed all her diatribes against 
Argentina. Shortly after the war Ambassador Braden was sent 10 
Buenos Aires to prevent the election of Juan D. Perén to the pre- 
sidency. He failed spectacularly, and was recalled. Subsequently 
Washington (though without the support of the U.S. Press) made 
effusive advances to General Perén, and a much more friendly 
atmosphere now exists ; but Argentine nationalists still firmly believe 
that the U.S.A. was and is determined not to allow Argentina to 
become so powerful as to threaten her hegemony in Latin America 
and that this is the basis of her present, as of her past, policy, no 
matter how she may, when necessary, try to conceal it. 

The Bogota conference, which already had all these complica- 
tions interwoven into its agenda, is now faced with an additional 
problem. At the eleventh hour Argentina, Chile and Guatemala, 
with Mexico and Venezuela rather greedily in support, are demand- 
ing the elimination of British territorial possessions adjacent to their 
frontiers. Mr. Marshall can only hope to postpone these claims, 
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which have become an integral part of the nationalist policy of the 
respective republics, by arguing that they are inopportune at this 
grave moment in world affairs and by offering greater economic 
assistance to the Latin American governments than he would other- 
wise have been prepared to grant. 

The one subject on which all the present Latin American régimes 
are in complete agreement with the U.S.A. is anti-Communism ; but 
identity of views in this single matter will not of itself produce 
harmony and an effective hemispheric programme. If the con- 
ference gives birth to anything more useful than luxuriant expres- 
sions of good-neighbourliness, it will indeed be a major personal 
triumpn for the Secretary of State. 


THIRD FORCE & DE GAULLE 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX 
Paris. 

HE prevailing indifference in France has hardly been shattered 

by the much-advertised news of the Franco-Italian meeting at 
Turin. Aware that the pact of the Five Powers at Brussels, timorous 
as it appeared, has disappointed the nation, the Government has 
been at great pains to create a favourable climate for this first step 
to a Franco-Italian union, and the Press has heartily responded. 
Of course the French are prepared to admit Italy as an equal partner 
in the formation of a Western bloc—indeed, the future German 
confederation is also accepted—but they consider that the motivating 
power of this new Western Europe is to be found in a Franco- 
British union, that the other fourteen will follow automatically and 
that any move short of that one is of secondary importance. 

Official anticipation of the bounty which favourable weather 
promises to the country has done little to dispel the general 
scepticism, though prices have almost ceased to rise in the last 
fortnight. It is all too obvious that the ideology of the happy 
medium, which the Third Force had coined to raise the enthusiasm 
of the masses, has failed. It is also clear that more radical appeals, 
such as the speech which General de Gaulle made at Compiégne, 
will not bear immediate fruit. Thus the discreet approaches which 
de Gaulle made to the Third Force for the first time, and which 
were taken up by M. Pleven’s proposal “ that all good republicans 
should unite,” could be ignored without causing indignant reactions. 
The sense of international danger is not as yet acute enough, No 
agreement can be hoped for between de Gaulle and the parties as 
long as either refuses to give in on one essential point—the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. Indeed, tepid supporters of the Third Force 
would be prepared to go over, perhaps equally tepidly, to de Gaulle, 
were the General to agree to take office under the present 
Constitution. 

Those who might be termed moderates have a great dread, 
which they express repeatedly through the most widely circulated 
daily papers, of the eventuality of an appeal to the country They 
hold that canvassing in the present state of international affairs, 
with the prospect of Communist sabotage, would be a most dangerous 
experiment which must be delayed at all costs. They point out that 
the a la cosaque methods of the party were well illustrated during a 
Socialist meeting at Marseilles and R.P.F. meetings at Montpellier, 
in the last of which a number of people were seriously wounded. 
No risks, in their opinion, should be taken. Of course, they also see 
that the psychological cold war has, since the events in Prague, 
turned into a strategical cold war, and that from a parliamentary, 
still more than from a Governmental, angle—the goodwill of the 
Ministers is denied by none—the régime is too precarious to assume 
efficiently the tremendous responsibilities of partnership with Britain 
and the U.S.A. But they would like de Gaulle to act as doctor and 
not as surgeon. Yet it is paradoxical that one of the causes that 
contribute most to the paralysis of a National Assembly that refuses 
to dissolve itself is the latent atmosphere of electoral canvassing. 
None of the non-Communist deputies has voted, or will vote, against 
the Government without a keen feeling of discomfort ; few of them 
would really oppose the accession to power of General de Gaulle ; 
but they are all at a loss to interpret the reluctance of the electorate 
and so afraid of losing votes they have decided not to solicit that 
they cannot adopt any steady policy. 
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Now it is precisely on this constitutional issue that de Gaulle will 
remain adamant, as he has drawn once and for all certain conclu- 
sions from his relative failure after the Liberation, and will not 
govern unless it is according to the “ proper rules” and with the 
“appropriate tools.” Since the General re-entered the political 
arena in his own fashion he has never ceased to show that he 
deemed the present legislative methods incompatible with the 
necessary authority of the Government. Parliament is and always 
has been submitted to the rules of the managing committees of 
the parties, and so is not fully sovereign. De Gaulle will only 
be responsible to responsible elements. Parliament must be a link 
between the Government and the people, not a barrier. 

The General’s case for immediate new elections is, indeed, strong. 
The arguments are: (1) Dangers of Communist sabotage can only 
increase with Russia’s growth of power—and Russia is not yet 
ready. (2) An electoral system similar to Great Britain’s would 
eliminate the Stalinists from the parliamentary scene, except for 
the delegates of a very few extreme-Left constituencies. (3) This 
Parliament no longer corresponds to the opinion of the electorate 
and—still graver—comprises a number of Communist members who 
are deleterious to the national defence now necessary. (4) Com- 
petition between the Third Force and the Rassemblement would 
not be serious. This view has been well supported by the most 
recent by-elections for the Departmental Councils, where the Third 
Force has been in no position to hold its own. At Pithivier, for 
instance, although the Third Force produced a Radical (i.e., a 
“ moderate ”) candidate, he was heavily defeated. These by-elections 
show, on the other hand, that the Communists, though they lost 
many votes and the contested seat, have not been withdrawing as 
fast as might have been wished, perhaps because they do not 
hesitate to brandish a banner blazoned with reactionary mottoes. 
(5) New men are needed ; with a new electoral law, new elections 
may bring them. (6) A defeat of the Communists in France—and 
the General does not doubt that it would be heavy—would greatly 
encourage American economic help on the one hand and West 
European political union on the other. (7) De Gaulle’s Government 
would have to adopt extremely hard and unpopular measures, for 
which the support of a Parliament free of electoral cares would be a 
sine qua non. The failure of the originally courageous and imagina- 
tive Mayer plan is the most eloquent of warnings. (8) Above all, a 
psychological shock, such as general elections alone can provide, is 
necessary to stir the nation to recognise the emergency. 

All this would seem fairly obvious to an unprejudiced mind, and 
yet time passes. Visions of Vichy arise—the time when so many, 
especially among high civil servants, lamented the General’s “ aggres- 
sive intransigence.” This did not prevent their becoming eventu- 
ally his staunchest supporters. Where individuals (alas, not ideas) 
are concerned, it is never too late in politics. Thus it is safe to 
forecast that, if an agreement between de Gaulle and the parties is 
at the moment not in view, the General’s first Government, funda- 
mentally different though it will be in its principles, fundamentally 
different though the parliamentary backing will appear, will include 
many members of what is now known as the Third Force. 

If the zero hour in strategy has now come, and if the very existence 
of the Third Force impairs any assets which France might possess 
in this field, it must be said in all fairness that the present Govern- 
ment is the first, since de Gaulle left power, to have initiated measures 
against the Communists. Infiltration has been curbed ; high Com- 
munist civil servants are being transferred to less responsible posi- 
tions, and new trade unions encouraged (but the influence of the 
Force Ouvriére, the long-awaited alternative to the C.G.T., has 
diminished owing to the lack of dynamism in its leaders). Important 
posts in both Assemblies have been withdrawn, from Communist 
veterans. Members of the Soviet satellite States have been forbidden 
to enter French territory, as a large number of them turned out to be 
disguised Comintern emissaries. Inspectors of the Ministry of the 
Interior, corresponding to the eight different military commands, 
have been appointed to supervise the prefects and co-ordinate their 
action in the eventuality of a Stalinist coup. M. Léon Blum no 
longer argues with his “Communist comrades,” but his Populaire 
lashes the “Stalinist valets” in terms no less violent than the 
reactionary Epoque. All useful but somewhat negative measures. 
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No doubt forthcoming elections in Italy and Czechoslovakia, accen- 
tuating as they will the break between Eastern and Western Europe, 
will rouse the country to the need for action. Against cunnmg — 
vigour, cohesion and often faith must be pitted more cunning, mere 
vigour, more cohesion and more faith. The immense majority 5f 
the French people are agreed on the end to be sought. The time 
is not distant when they will agree on the means and demand it. 


HIMSELF THE GREEK 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


ARBA NIKO’S moustache was his essential feature. It 

straggled irregularly about his upper lip, grey, tangled and 
not particularly clean. Probably it had never been clipped since 
it was first grown. That made a contrast with the growth of stubble 
on his chin, which was always exactly four days old, never more 
and never less. The cause of such a miracle eluded the most 
careful scrutiny over the long period of time we knew him, for 
no one ever caught him shaving. But none of this miscellaneous 
hairiness concealed the smile, sly, jovial and childlike at once, 
which creased his face into practised wrinkles every hour of the 
day, especially at our attempts to speak his language, or his own 
attempts to speak ours. “Tomorrow we make examinations,” 
was one of the favourite phrases that accompanied his grin: 
“Tomorrow we make examinations, to see whether Tom’s Greeks 
are better than Arthur’s Greeks, or Arthur’s Greeks better than 
Tom’s Greeks.” 

Both their Greeks were terrible; Barba Niko’s English was fluent 
by comparison. Or rather his American was fluent; for he was 
one of the Brooklidhes, one of those who had achieved the ambition 
of every village boy by emigrating to the U.S.A.; not perhaps 
to Brooklyn, whence they take their name, but to Manchester, New 
Hampshire, or Augusta, Maine, or Frederick, Maryland. Barba 
Niko was never quite clear about his American period, where he 
had been to, or when he had gone, or why he had come back. 
Sometimes it seemed that he had come back to fight the Turks ; 
at other times just to take his wife and family back to the U.S.A. 
But the reason why he failed to get back to the U.S.A. was always 
the same ; he was caught by the war just as he was winding up 
his affairs or packing his bags. He must have been winding and 
packing steadily since 1927, so it seemed. But he did not mind, since 
the German occupation had given him a new mission in life. 

We were his mission—twelve of us, the first parachutists in 
Greece. He found us on the open hillside, six thousand feet up, 
one wet morning in October, 1942, very near the end of our 
endurance. He staggered up and down the mountain for days on 
end, bringing us food and mules, saving our precious explosives, 
muttering to himself that there was God, after all, “and be it no 
worse!” He hid us in a cave above the snow-line, on his own 
estate, so he told us, which was famous for the richness and quality 
and texture of its water. Barba Niko was a connoisseur of water. 
People came from great distances, he said, to sample his water, so 
great was its fame; he was not surprised that we should have 
come from the deserts of North Africa for the purpose. He was glad 
we had come, too, for in the mountains every stranger is by definition 
a guest. We asked him why he took such trouble about us, and 
his answer was unanswerable. “I heard that God had sent us 
Englishmen from heaven,” he explained; “so I knew it was my 
duty to go and help them.” 

You could tell from the surprised simplicity of his tone that 
these were no self-conscious heroics. Such artifices lie beyond the 
range of an uneducated peasant ; and Barba Niko was uneducated, 
though I have heard him quote Homer (consciously) and Sophocles 
(unconsciously), and recount endless anecdotes that had their origin 
indifferently in Herodotus and the Arabian Nights and his own 
imagination. Whatever he said or did was relieved of all preten- 
tiousness by his own innate simplicity. He made everything 
simple: not easy, that is, but simple. His world, and our life within 
it, was hard and precarious and exciting; but all its problems 
were tangible and clear, even when there was no solution to them. 
Under Barba Niko’s charge there might be days when we were 
near to hunger and fear, but none when we were near to doubt. 
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His attitude to life was concrete and biblical, like his language. He 
did not belong to twentieth-century Europe, because neither 
Europe nor the twentieth-century has yet reached the mountains 
of his birth ; Palestine in the first century would be a nearer com. 
parison, to judge by the background of the Gospels. 

So Barba Niko brought no culture or convention with him to 
enrich our life together. But he brought wisdom and courage 
and hospitality ; and above all he brought pride. He knew that 
his people were not winning the war alone, but they had given 
everything to it, and given at once and freely, before many other 
people had begun to think of giving, and had gone on giving until 
there was no more to give. He knew, too, that ours was a bigger 
country than his, but that did not mean Englishmen were bigger 
men than Greeks. Thus it was a personal blow to him when his 
compatriots let down the standard he set himself ; it was as though 
all Greece suffered symbolically in himself. When the mayor of a 
village refused his request to send food to us in our cave, for fear 
of what the Germans would do to him if they found out, we under- 
stood his fear, but Barba Niko resented it. “I made him some. 
theory,” he told us. “I taught him that it is not play and laugh, 
our business; it is serious business, and we are serious men!” 
But still the mayor hesitated, and Barba Niko’s final words were as 
final as words can be. “You!” he said: “ You fear for your life! 
You're not alive now—you’re crawling about en the surface of the 
earth without object or purpose! ” 

Yet Barba Niko himself did not really know why our mission 
was so important. Unlike the global strategists chattering over 
their coffee-cups in Athens, he had no clear idea what the railway- 
line through his mountains had to do with Rommel and the Afrika 
Korps the other side of the Mediterranean. Unlike most of the 
other inhabitants of the mountains, he had no wish to know either, 
or even to guess. While rumours flew echoing up and down every 
valley, changing like the weather between each valley and the next, 
and conjectures grew to certainty weeks even before they became 
true, Barba Niko only clung placidly to his conviction that the 
Englishmen’s business must be important because they were 
Englishmen. He would tempt our discretion no further then to 
throw an occasional sly glance at the explosives, and grin and 
exclaim “ Bam-boom! ” with an appropriate gesture. This lack of 
curiosity was unusual and touching, when almost everyone we met 
was busy telling us what we were going to do, and the rest what a 
mistake it was not to be doing something quite different. 

His discretion saved us from many embarrassments. Everyone 
within ten miles, it seemed, except the Germans, knew more or less 
where we were, but Barba Niko managed to keep most of the 
unwanted visitors away. Luckily the water on his estate turned 
out to be less popular than he imagined, though not less gocd; it 
was no more than a thin, clear trickle which had to be channelled 
down a plane-leaf before it could be gathered for drinking at all. 
Every drop of water in the mountains is well-nigh perfect, and 
though any peasant would rather climb a precipice to drink at the 
source than risk contamination at more than a foot below it, there 
was still no reason for anyone to come as far out of his way as this; 
for the water of Greece is plentiful as well as good, being the only 
luxury (apart from gossip) that is accessible to poor and very poor 
alike. 

We had nearly two months of Barba Niko before we were trans- 
ferred from his kindly monopoly into the competitive grasp of the 
guerrillas. Though our life was still contented and exhilarating 
with the latter—most of it, anyway—the early spirit had departed 
when Barba Niko, having fulfilled his mission, resigned his charge 
and shuffled off home. “I have sat on the nest forty days,” he 
explained, “and now my chickens are hatched out and they need 
me no longer.” He was a little drunk when he said this, because 
we had just attacked and destroyed the Gorgopotamos bridge and 
life held no higher triumphs to offer, but although his voice was 
unsteady, the thought was as clear as ever. My last memory of bim 
for a long time was the sight of a gently swaying grin spreading from 
the dirty, ragged grey moustache up to the dirty, ragged grey cloth 
cap as he lifted his glass to us in a farewell toast. There was 
a tear of farewell in his eyes which would certainly have been 
there anyway, even without the alcoho] to help it. 
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But that was not the end of our association. He grew tired of 
sitting at home with his arms folded, so he told us; so he joined 
the guerrillas of Elas, because they happened to be the nearest he 
could find. He was with them when he heard that he had been 
awarded a British medal, and the victory of the Gorgopotamos was 
celebrated all over again when the riband arrived for him to pin, 
slightly crooked, to his threadbare tunic. Then he went on follow- 
ing his leaders faithfully against the Italians and then against the 
Germans and then against the Security Battalions of the collaborating 
Government, and finally he followed them in the march on Athens 
at the end of 1944. He never knew what they were marching on 
Athens for until he got there and met one of us again, and learned 
that he was supposed to be fighting against the wicked British, 
the monarcho-fascist agents of Churchill, the men he had been 
willing to sacrifice his life for two years before. Then he gave up 
his rifle in bewilderment and disgust, but left the medal-riband 
pinned to his tunic as a consolation, and went back to his village to 
forget and be forgotten. 

But he was not forgotten. The medal itself, of which the riband 
was only a token, had never been formally presented to him, and 
he was summoned to the British Embassy in Athens one summer 
day in order that it might be done. There was a fine audience in 
gay uniforms and pretty frocks to watch when the little figure in 
the same shabby tunic and unpressable trousers, wiping the dirty 
grey moustache with the hand that held the dirty grey cap, shuffled 
awkwardly forward to be received by His Majesty’s Ambassador. 
The audience smiled tolerantly at his blushes and clapped politely 
and went off to lunch and forgot: all except one, a very important 
policeman, a Javert who never forgot. He recognised the man 
against whom he had held a warrant for who knows what?—who 
knows how many years before ? So Barba Niko was arrested shortly 
after he left the Embassy, and locked up in prison with the col- 
laborators and the Communists ; and there is no doubt that the 
policeman was right, for Barba Niko was not a saint by the standards 
of untempted respectability. I should be very surprised if he had 
not erred in his time ; he certainly committed a few misdemeanours 
to keep us alive. The policeman was right ; but it was an occasion 
when it might have been better to be wrong. Perhaps if Barba 
Niko had never made the mistake of joining Elas, the policeman 
might have been more willing to make the mistake of letting him 
go free with his medal. But that is speculation. 

Barba Niko was freed again a few days later. He shrugged his 
shoulders and shuffled away again to his mountains with the medal 
in his pocket and a vague uncertainty but no bitterness in his 
heart. It was not altogether hard to get him freed, but the fact that 
he needed to be freed seems to me symbolic of something that was 
beginning to go wrong with the country that gave Europe its first 
notion of freedom. The whole story of Barba Niko is symbolic ; 
his character, his language, his manner, his appearance, his pride, his 
authentic simplicity—all stand for something beyond himself ; 
everything he did and everything that was done to him were in a 
sense archetypal. And his story is not yet ended. 

There is a purpose in writing all this. I have sometimes been 
asked, by people who expected me to know something about Greece, 
what the ordinary Greek was like; and sometimes I have been 
asked in the same way what the average Greek of the resistance 
was like. These have both been difficult questions to answer, because 
the average and the ordinary are harder to define than the outstanding 
and the noticeable. In any group or community you do not notice 
the mass, the indeterminate, the inarticulate man in the street or 
in the fields or on the hillside ; you notice instead, for instance, 
the Athenian spiv or the Communist agitator, and they become the 
types of the ordinary Greek. But now the answer to both questions 
is perfectly simple and obvious, and the same for both ; it is Barba 
Niko. Not that every individual Greek, or every Greek of the 
resistance, was indistinguishable from Barba Niko—far from it; 
but everything that mattered about them could be found expressed 
in him. And if that applies to the mass of ordinary Greeks and 
to the rank and file of the Greek resistance, it is worth remembering 
that it-also applies to the ordinary Greeks, not the leaders but the 
plain rank and file, who are now involved in the new civil war—on 
both sides. 
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PRAGUE AND FRANKFORT 


By W. H. EDWARDS 


N recent weeks German democrats have been subjected to two 
heavy shocks. Modern medical therapy has discarded the 
nineteenth-century conception that every shock is detrimental to the 
health of a living organism. The shocks which emanated from 
Prague and Frankfort can be beneficial to the growth and ultimate 
strength of German democratic institutions if our political parties 
in the western zones, and the Allied authorities responsible for super- 
vising the new Frankfort set-up, draw some .obvious conclusions 
from unmistakable facts. The events in Prague—from the resigna- 
tion of the twelve anti-Communist ministers to Jan Masaryk’s 
dramatic suicide—produced widely differentiated reactions in 
the political camps that are still splitting up the Germans living on 
the western side of the iron curtain. 

It is futile and dishonest to conceal the fact that a large section 
of former Nazis are elated by the ruthless efficiency of the political 
manoeuvres and brutal bullying staged by the Gottwald crew. The 
denazified minions of Hitler immediately resorted to their old tactics 
of starting a so-called “ whispering campaign ” in the most approved 
style of Goebbels. They contrasted the speed and the completeness 
of the results of the Prague methods with the so-slowly-grinding 
mills of the Washington parliamentary democracy. The appeals by 
President Truman and Mr, Marshall to speed up Congress delibera- 
tions on aid for Europe were widely exploited as evidence of the 
inherent inefficiency of democratic legislative workmanship. This 
revival of underground Nazi propaganda came as a surprise to many 
less watchful and perhaps too optimistic democrats. It extended 
to the smallest rural communities and to the programme and tone 
of “social gatherings” of disgruntled refugees and disappointed 
intellectuals and ex-civil servants who had previously tried in vain 
to establish useful contacts with Allied regional authorities. 

This propaganda was a salutary shock and a valuable object-lesson 
to every exponent of the principles of democratic government. The 
political rivals, the Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats, 
had to face the unpleasant fact that a substantial percentage of the 
adult population is still cherishing the hope that parliamentary 
government will prove an ineffective solution for the most urgent 
problems of the western zones. The Nazi die-hards and the compara- 
tively small number of convinced and active Communists in Trizonia 
are prepared to support any kind of government by Nazis or by 
followers of the Cominform which holds out the promise of tackling 
quickly and ruthlessly the most urgent economic problems: equit- 
able food-distribution, provision of adequate supplies of consumer 
goods, regional redistribution of refugees, and a start on rebuilding 
the most heavily bomb-damaged cities and towns. The widespread 
nostalgic hankering of many politically indifferent citizens after an 
efficient administration prepared to enforce popular remedies— 
whether effective or ineffective—for the most harassing anxieties of 
every householder and every housewife has gingered up the central 
offices of the too complacent democratic parties. It has also damped 
the inclination of party leaders to continue to indulge in futile and 
sometimes puerile tactics in a situation which can only be mastered 
by a straightforward strategy—a strategy that can be easily explained 
to the man in the street (in town or country) who is thoroughly 
fed up with all tactics and manoeuvres which do not increase his 
scanty and irregular rations by a slice of bread, a single potato or a 
reel of cotton to darn his last and disintegrating pair of socks. 

Recent events in Frankfort have, to a certain extent, reinforced 
the stimulating effect of the shock administered by the Nazi reaction 
to the Prague coup d’état, In spite of the doubling of the member- 
ship of the Economic Council from 52 to 104, the new head of 
the economic administration, Herr Piinder, the mayor of Cologne, 
was only elected on a minority vote of forty-eight against forty, 
with sixteen abstentions. This inconclusive vote on such a crucial 
issue as the selection of the guiding spirit of the new set-up indicated 
to the thoughtful and responsible elements amongst German demo- 
crats that the rank and file of the Lander deputies, who elect the 
members of the Economic Council, have not yet learnt the lesson 
of forming reliable working majorities out of democratic parties that 
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cught to be united at least in applying the same elementary rules 
of parliamentary government. (The Dublin Dail recently set us a 
good example in this respect.) 

The detrimental effect of this vote was, however, fortunately set 
off by the personality who secured election. Herr Pinder, one of 
the most efficient Secretaries of State of the Weimar régime, has 
since 1945 rendered yeoman service to Western Germany by re- 
creating practically from scratch the civic administration and the 
public services and utilities of Cologne. As that rare exception in 
German public life, the ideal combination of administrative ability 
with the political integrity of the sincere parliamentarian, he is 
probably better able than most other Germans to enter into the 
spirit of democratic government. The sense of political fair play 
he will be prepared to apply as the head of the economic adminis- 
tration of Bizonia or Trizonia is, however, based on the assumption 
that the party leaders in the Economic Council and the Allied 
authorities who are supervising the new Frankfort administration 
are just as willing to play fair with him. Like all honest men, he 
is not easy-going, has never clung to office and will probably put 
a higher price on retaining an untarnished personal reputation than 
on securing a prolonged opportunity to be enmeshed in far from 
transparent or creditable party intrigues. 

Whether these shocks have a permanent favourable effect on the 
political system under which the Western Allies wish to see their 
zones governed by upright German democrats does not entirely 
depend on the personnel and the achievements of the Frankfort 
administration. The timely and practical reaction of the Western 
democracies to the events in Czechoslovakia and to future develop- 
ments in Finland and Scandinavia will be of the utmost importance in 
sustaining and consolidating the strength of the democratic elements 
in German public life. The defensive strength of Western European 
democracies is bound to be a decisive element in foiling attempts 
by Nazis or Communists to revive in Western Germany any inclina- 
tion of ill-clad and ill-fed citizens to prefer a government that 
commands and demands abject obedience to a democratic régime 
inelying on the unstinted loyalty of its convinced followers. 


KREMLIN POLICY 


HERE is nothing new or surprising about the hostility of the 

Kremlin to the conception of Western Union. It is not the 
preduct of post-war complications ; nor is it an improvised reaction 
to the sudden development of what Communists call “ American 
imperialism.” Twenty years ago Stalin himself warned his party 
comrades against the dangers of European unity ; and all that the 
Cominform has done is to modernise his ideas and to dress them 
up in post-war terminology. His statement on the draft programme 
of the Comintern, made in 1928 during the Sixth Congress of that 
organisation, is explicit. “In place of the slogan of the United 
States of Europe,” Stalin declared, “ the draft puts forward the slogan 
of a Federation of Soviet Republics of advanced countries and 
colonies which have broken away, or are breaking away, from the 
imperialist economic system, and which in its struggle for world 
Socialism confronts the world capitalist system. ... The draft 
attaches prime importance to the consolidation of the Communist 
parties both in the West and in the East as a primary condition for 
securing the hegemony of the proletariat and subsequently the 
dictatorship.” 

What is surprising is the speed and passion with which the Kremlin 
and its foreign stooges have reacted to all attempts to organise the 
States of Europe on a friendlier and more co-operative footing. It 
could be argued, I suppose, that Moscow is running a race against 
time ; that the Eastern system is by no means secure ; that it has 
got to be battened down pretty tightly before recovery in the West 
gets under way ; and that therefore the two immediate and urgent 
tasks facing Soviet diplomacy and its Communist agents is to ensure 
that the chains upon Eastern Europe are made absolutely foolproof, 
while the West is immobilised by the threat of internal chaos and 
disruptior We know that the speed of Soviet recovery (in the 
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absence of an American loan) depends, to some extent, upon the 
industries of Czechoslovakia and Poland ; we know also that these 
two countries rely upon wheat and other grains from outside to keep 
them going ; and that, since the Soviet Union alone cannot yet fi] 
the gap, the granaries of Hungary and Rumania have to be brought 
in. On these assumptions it is not difficult to understand the genera] 
principles of Soviet policy. 

Yet it is impossible to believe that these political and economic 
problems alone are responsible for the bad temper of the Kremlin, 
or for the almost panic-stricken way in which its policy is evolving, 
Rather does it seem as if the Kremlin considers events in the West 
to be a body-blow at Muscovite ideology and a challenge to the 
foundations of Stalinist belief. Ever since 1848 Marxists have been 
anticipating an economic cataclysm which would drag bourgeois 
society into ruin. There is the same quality of fearful expectation 
in their faith as there was in that of the early Christians who scanned 
the horizon day after day for the end of the world and the Second 
Coming. Since the end of the war the Good Stalinist has re-affirmed 
his faith with added strength and conviction; he knows that an 
economic breakdown is at hand, and that in its wreckage the new 
Socialist order will be born. But it is clear that if events do not 
turn out that way, if the West recovers, the doctrine of Stalinist 
infallibility will be shattered on the logic of events. What is now at 
stake, therefore, is not only Soviet prosperity and Soviet security, 
but the ideological basis of the régime—a much bigger hazard. _ 


Basing their assumptions upon the general dogma of a Wes:em 
collapse, Soviet “theologians” have made two fundamental mis- 
calculations in their assessment of the international situation. Their 
first mistake was to assume that America and Britain would fall ou 
immediately after the end of the war. Only the war, they argued, 
had kept them together ; with its end the coalition wou!d inevitably 
fall apart—as it did in 1918, and, mutatis mutandis, in 1815 ; and the 
former partners would at once begin to quarrel about spheres of 
influence and their new position in a changed world. From this 
rivalry between British and American imperialism the Soviet 
Government would get some easy pickings ; more especially since 
Britain and America were bound to ignore Europe in their scramble 
for colonial markets. “The Washington agreement,” wrote Pravda 
in January, 1946, “and the earlier Anglo-American Oil Agreement 
are acclaimed as the means of averting an economic war, but the 
agreement does not mean the end of the economic struggle. Sharp 
conflict still remains. . . . The agreement has in no way altered the 
keen struggle for markets and for spheres of economic penetration 
and political influence.” The Marshall Plan has not caused Moscow 
to deviate from this argument ; all it has to show is that the European 
Recovery Programme is just another weapon in the hands of 
American imperialists. The stubbornness of the Kremlin’s faith in 
an inevitable Anglo-American clash explains the violence of its 
reactions to Mr. Churchill’s speech at Fulton some two years ago. 
Stalin himself was driven out of his habitual silence to attack the 
leader of H.M. Opposition. “Churchill now occupies the position 
of a war-monger, strikingly reminiscent of Hitler,’ declared the 
Prime Minister of Russia. No wonder his language was intemperate. 
If Mr. Churchill turned out to be right, it would make hay of one 
of the most cherished of Communist beliefs. ; 


The second Soviet mistake was to assume that America would 
be overwhelmed by a trade depression, graver than any in American 
history, immediately after the end of the war. Such a depression, 
it is clear, would have had two major consequences. In the first 
place it would have made it almost impossible for any Administra- 
tion in Washington to pursue a long-term and far-sighted foreign 
policy. Secondly, and more important from the Stalinist point of 
view, it would have led to a scramble for markets to absorb American 
surplus production. That would have accentuated Anglo-American 
rivalries and so played directly into “Soviet hands. Almost every 
day during the past three years the Soviet Press has printed stories 
about the coming American crisis. “The authority of the dollar is 
insecure,” wrote the Moscow Bolshevik in January, 1948. “ The 
situation in the United States grows more and more reminiscent of 
the crisis of 1929. The dollar dusk is closing and the hour 
approaches when there will be complete darkness.” 
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Things are not turning out that way. Soviet diplomacy and 
Communist propaganda have not succeeded in driving a wedge 
between Britain and America. Inevitable historical processes have 
not plunged America into catastrophe. At least, not yet. But the 
Kremlin and its agents have not abandoned their beliefs, and Soviet 
diplomats continue to be bound by them. Soviet agents continue 
to teach them as everlasting truths throughout Eastern Europe. We 
cannot be surprised, therefore, at the note of hysteria in Moscow’s 
comments On Western initiative. They see now the danger that a 
theory may be killed by a fact. And that must be resisted at all 
costs. So the battle is on, the battle to spread alarm in the West, 
to paralyse initiative, to bring about those conditions in which, alone, 
the Stalinist theory can flourish. But they are not winning it. 


PROJECTION OF DECADENCE 


By T. C. SKEFFINGTON-LODGE, M.P. 


RE we decadent ? Joad has written a book to prove that we 

are. I am prepared to admit that he establishes his case. That, 
however, is not everyone’s view. If we wished to answer such a 
question about a past civilisation we should study its culture; so 
let us review our own. So far as literature and the stage are con- 
cerned it seems to me that the signs of decadence are plain. They 
show themselves, however, only in the “highbrow” sections of 
these arts. The popular novel and the commercial play are still 
healthily human and escapist. The cinema, however, which we 
must consider to be technically a form of culture, has a huge and 
fairly constant audience which is quite unselective. The majority 
of films shown are still crude but harmless. A few are excellent, 
but an ever-increasing number of the more ambitious ones are 
lamentable. ‘Where once the Red Indians rode flickering and 
fearless, men now murder their wives in a psychological way. 
The hero is no longer rescued miraculously from the fiery stake 
but drearily gloats upon the morbid sadism of his own diseased and 
disordered mind. Wodehouse might have been thinking of our 
super films instead of the Russian novel when he described them as: 
“Grey studies of abject misery, when nothing happens until page 
392, when the moujick decides to commit suicide.” 

The purposes of drama should be to amuse, to instruct, to uplift 
or to provide an escape from the monotony and pain of every-day 
existence by giving vicarious excitement or pleasure. Psychological 
films do none of those. Of set purpose they are confined to static 
representation of morbid conditions. They depress, puzzle, 
degrade and imprison in vicarious depravity. It matters a great deal 
that leading thinkers and writers have rejected values; but it is 
not an insuperable evil. Thé eclectic culture of one decade 
generally affects the popular culture of the next. The time-lag, 
however, gives an opportunity for the process of decay to be 
arrested. The cinema, on the other hand, carries its culture direct 
to the public at large, thus by-passing the safeguard of the time- 
lag. It was, therefore, an evil hour for western civilisation when 
the first Hollywood director heard that blessed and misused word 
“schizophrenic.” It does not so much matter that Nigel Balchin 
should write about this psychotic condition ; at least he knows what 
the word means. Moreover, a hundred people have read The King’s 
General, that harmless literary mediocrity of Daphne du Maurier, 
for every one who has read Mine Own Executioner. In any case 
the people who frequent small Sunday theatre performances, or 
who enjoy the more amorphous and pessimistic forms of literature, 
are not in the main those who must bear the heat and burden of 
the day in our struggle to regain economic stability. But those who 
go regularly to the one-and-ninepennies are the backbone of this 
fight, and it is they who are the target of the celluloid campaign. 
I am against interference in public entertainment, but it would be 
a healthier world if we locked up the film-directors who seem 
determined to corrupt the morale of the masses. 

Two factors are responsible for decadence. The first is physical 
science. Science, not because it has fathered nuclear physics and 
hence Nagasaki, but because it has invaded the sphere only proper 
to philosophy. Science is no longer mechanical and determinist. 
That phase of it only gave birth to Communism, the enemy of 
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democracy. When it passed to its latest phase it became more’ 
dangerous, because it destroyed our spiritual defences. At one! 
time search for truth was directed towards discovering the ultimate’ 
nature of reality. Whether the subject was a drop of water or a 
human personality, the interest lay in what they were. On a purely 
physical plane it is now clear that the question is unanswerable.’ 
Science can say just how ultimate particles behave ; it can describe 
and predict the most abstruse antics of their fundamental dance. 
But the dancers themselves are masked phantoms. 

The second factor is psychology, not the bogus balderdash of 
Hollywood, but the authentic stuff of Freud. It can describe con- 
ditioned reflexes and analyse to its component parts the most 
intricate of neuroses. But it cannot say who or what it is that is 
neurotic. A popular belief has developed that science (including 
the quasi-science of psychology) deals with all realities. Thus, since 
science only recognises behaviour, the fallacy that behaviour is the 
only reality is widespread. Many great physicists would repudiate 
this error, and it is directly contradicted by the theories of Jung. 
Nevertheless it is embraced by many who do not even know its 
origin. But if we no longer believe in the existence of personality 
the idea of responsibility becomes meaningless too. 

The psychological film is the product of the amorality which 
necessarily flows from the repudiation of the concept of responsibility. 
It is also the apostle. Because actions divorced from actors can be 
neither good nor bad in themselves, and because the psychological 
film deals only with morbid behaviour—conveying by inference the 
impression that that is all which there is to convey—they exclude 
values. They therefore exclude judgement. But the worst evil is 
the denial of good ; and this denial is a necessary consequence of 
the denial of values. Positive sin is bad but susceptible to pardon. 
Denial of values is unique sin: the Bible knows it as “the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” A very different film from the type about which 
I am writing is the recent one of Oscar Wilde’s The Ideal Husband. 
It seems strange now to remember that Wilde was once thought 
to be very wicked. Yet, when one sees this delightful and witty 
screen play, how either unreal or venial the sins of fifty years ago 
seem. Then to be thought “fast” was a shattering humiliation. 
Today Hollywood (and even Elstree) would make us believe that 
the sadism of Heinrich Himmler coupled with the morbidity of 
Othello is a matter for melancholy pride in the possession of an 
“ interesting ” neurosis. 

I am not advocating theft or adultery, or even good honest murder 
for simple profit ; but at least these are positive sins which flourished 
when wickedness was thought to be wicked. We are now approach- 
ing the nadir of decadence when sin will be defined as the projection 
of a neurotic delusion of inadequacy. The old melodrama was 
crude ; but it was a crude presentation of real values. The hero 
was distinguished from the villain because the one was good and 
the other bad ; not because they gave “ different reactions to different 
chance stimuli.” The new vogue in the cinema purports to repre- 
sent pure behaviour. Incidentally it fills even its self-appointed 
task with a scientific crudity which easily excels the artistic crudity 
of Victorian melodrama. All psychotics are schizophrenics ; never 
a case of paranoia or a homely manic-depressive. It is all too 
clear that this peculiar epidemic is solely due to the fact that news 
of other mental disorders, with less excitory names, has not yet 
reached the story-writer’s room. 

The best argument against Nihilism is that it has created the 
atom bomb and the psychological film. It discourages us from being 
happy, or amused or unselfish. If we accept the Nihilists’ invasion 
of the cinema, that is to say if the sturdy mass of the nation allows 
itself to be inoculated with the ultimate cynicism, most of us will 
perish, and the small remainder will become slaves of the Com- 
munists. Of the Communists, because, although they are materialists, 
they believe in something and believe in it passionately. 

Democracy was founded in belief in God and the divinity of the 
human personality. Repudiate this creed and democracy becomes 
meaningless in theory and defenceless in practice. No power from 
without can destroy our inheritance ; but the Trojan horse from 
filmland carries, not armed men, but a poison which is destroying 
our souls. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ISTORY, we are assured, never repeats herself: but she does 

_ furnish us with certain analogies and from these, if we are 
careful, we can derive instruction. I am aware that it is dangerous 
t@ assume that circumstances which appear to be similar are bound, 
or even likely, to produce identical results. It is useful, however, 
to compare a set of circumstances in one century with a similar set 
of circumstances in a subsequent century, since such a confrontation 
emphasises the elements of dissimilarity which exist and thereby 
focuses attention upon altered proportions of power and changed 
ideas. I have been interested this week in drawing up a comparative 
table of the circumstances which affected policy in 1814 and those 
which now perplex us in 1948. The similarities are striking ; the 
dissimilarities formidable. In 1814 Europe had at last emerged from 
a series of French wars. Country after country had been submerged 
or dominated ; many foreign governments had been forced to enter 
into alliances with the conqueror ; others had collaborated with him 
from motives of gain ; in many capitals puppet administrations had 
been established. Throughout those years England had maintained 
her independence ; for years she had stood alone as the only Power 
capable of resisting the Napoleonic onrush ; and from her island 
fortress she had despatched expeditions, fomented internal resistance, 
and subsidised coalitions. In the end, Napoleon’s hubris had induced 
him to launch an attack upon his former confederate, Russia ; even 
as Hitler, he miscalculated both the strength of the Russian defence 
in depth and the inexorable counter-attack of the Russian winter. 
He also had been forced to a belated retreat across the wastes of 
snow, he also had been harried on his withdrawal by Russian 
partisans, he also left behind him an army of frozen corpses. And 
as the snows melted the Russian hordes poured into Europe until 
their bivouac fires twinkled among the little trees of the Champs 
Elysées. “ Les Scythes ont conquis le monde.” 

* « * « 

The Quadruple Alliance, which had secured this tremendous 
victory, was not able, once the common menace had been removed, 
to maintain its community of purpose. The Russians, forgetful of 
their former dalliance with the Corsican monster, had come to 
believe that they alone were the saviours of Europe ; they claimed 
their reward. They entered into a deal with Prussia under which 
Poland was to become a Russian appanage and Prussia was to be 
compensated for the surrender of her Polish provinces by the gift 
of Saxony. The British and the Austrians realised at once that for 
Russia to push her frontier to the Vistula would upset the balance 
of power, or as they called it “the just equilibrium,” which they 
rightly regarded as the major guarantee of European peace. Such 
was their dread of Russian expansion that they proceeded to conclude 
a secret alliance with their former enemy, France, against their 
former Allies, Prussia and Russia. The escape of Napoleon from 
Elba and the Hundred Days imposed a renewal of the Quadruple 
Alliance. The Polish question ended in a compromise under which 
Russia accorded nominal independence to Poland, an undertaking 
which, as had been foreseen, was subsequently violated. Great 
Britain, thereafter, strove by every means in her power to main- 
tain intact the Quadruple Alliance and the concert of Europe. The 
Tsar Alexander was not so much a militarist as a mystic imperialist. 
By substituting for the Quadruple Alliance his own conception of 
the Holy Alliance, he sought to give an ideological flavour to his 
desires for expansion. The archives of the Foreign Office contain 
file upon file of reports from our missions abroad relating the pre- 
sence of mysterious Russian agitators, now in the Balearic Islands, 
now in Egypt or the Argentine, whose task was to foment internal 
dissension in the Russian interest. The health of Castlereagh 
collapsed under the strain, and in the end it was Canning who was 
obliged “to call the New World into existence in order to redress 


the balance of the Old.” 
* * * * 


It must have seemed to our statesmen in the five years after 
Waterloo that there was no limit to the Russians’ ambition and few 
means by which their curious capacity for infiltration could be 


stemmed. Yet the Tsar did not possess either the firmness of charac- 
ter and intention, or the autocratic powers, which are today enjoyed 
by the Politburo ; he was obliged to consider Russian opinion and in 
particular the opposition of the army and the large land-owners, 
Thus after a few years the will to expansion began to fade ; the 
Russian tide receded, sucked back by the Asian moon. It would 
be optimistic to imagine that a similar recession will take place today, 
The similarities of the situation should not blind us to the formid- 
able dissimilarities which exist. The present rulers of Russia are 
more resolute, more realistic and more dominant than any Tsar; 
their ideology is both more subtle and more compelling ; their 
opportunities for infiltration and undermining more various and more 
subversive. The Western European Powers, on the other hand, 
although more united and alert than they were a hundred and twenty 
years ago, are far less powerful. No longer can Britain act as the 
invulnerable fortress of liberty, as the “inviolate island of the sage 
and free.” No longer is she the great creditor nation of the Con- 
tinent, able to subsidise coalitions and to organise resistance. No 
longer does our mastery of the seas provide us with an almost effort- 
less superiority. No longer can we rely for assistance upon con- 
tinental armies as powerful and as well equipped as any Russia can 
produce. No longer can we appeal in the last resort to the final 
arbitrament of war. The European balance of power, the 
old Concert of Europe, has collapsed ; the great nations which a 
century ago protected the bastions of peace are gone or are weakened ; 
Europe herself has shrunk to the proportions of a small peninsula 
of Asia. 


* * * * 


Any comparison of the situation as it exists today after the German 
wars, with that which existed in 1814 after the French wars, must 
lead us to the saddest conclusions if we allow ourselves to think in 
the old European terms. The value of such a confrontation is there- 
fore that it forces us to abandon our old European way of thinking 
and to envisage the situation in far wider proportions. It obliges 
us to alter our geography. It compels us to face the fact that the 
balance of power has ceased to be continental and become hemis- 
pheric ; that we cannot even begin to assess our present position 
unless we first discard all the old European habits of thought, and 
think in the proportions of world power. No longer should we allow 
the shape of our conceptions to be dominated by such old geo- 
graphical factors as the Vistula, the Oder, the Elbe, the Rhine or 
even the Channel. Our ideas must expand outwards across the globe, 
to Korea, to the Arctic, to the Antarctic, to the Cape. The continent 
of Africa, which hitherto we have regarded as some exterior appanage, 
may in the next few years assume a central significance. Our whole 
conception of Middle Eastern strategy must be revised. What 
happens in Rio or Buenos Aires will become more immediately 
important to us than anything that might occur at Bitolj or Skoplye. 
Only when we have extended our imaginations to such wider limits 
can we hope to assess the potentialities of our own Commonwealth 
or the decisive importance of the United States. If for one moment 
we allow our thoughts to dribble along the old cart-tracks of Europe 
we shall lose all confidence ; if we think in wider circles there is no 


causé to feel dismayed. 
. = et * 


There is another lesson which we can learn from the confrontation 
of historical periods. Again and again have the countries of the 
world decided that we have ceased to be a Great Power. Again and 
again has our prestige been flung to the winds, only to be brought 
back to us. Again and again has the resilience and ingenuity of our 
race been able to achieve triumph through misfortime. Our con- 
genital optimism, which seems to foreigners an irritating symptom 
of our frivolous lethargy, is something much more than an evasion of 
reality ; it is an instinctive and irrational faith. We remember lightly 
those many wars which threatened and were averted ; the great wars 
which racked and exhausted us loom in the forefront of our minds. 
The balance of power has not been destroyed ; it has merely changed 
its shape and location. 
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THE THEATRE 


* Dark Eyes.’’ By Elena Miranova and Eugenie Leontovich. (Strand.) 
In the days before honest citizens began to lie awake at night 
wondering what goes on behind the inscrutable masks of the men 
of che Kremlin, there used to be a funny joke about the Russian 
Soul. Russians were supposed to be not only unpredictable and 
ircatconal (as they are still), but given to alternating moods of exalta- 
tion and depression, with a tendency to talk about the meaning of 
life and to attempt suicide. In the intervals they were supposed 
to sing and dance and borrow money. It is refreshing in these 
drab days to find the Russian Soul back again as the theme for 
comedy, showing up just as nicely as ever, as cheering and non- 
political as a bottle of vodka. True, the Soul has gone into exile 
and the scene of Dark Eyes is Long Island where three out-of-work 
Russian actresses descend upon the home of an American Senator 
for an uninvited week-end. But the authors exploit to the full the 
potentialities of an American setting for their charade. They 
provide us with all the stock jokes we could ask for—a samovar 
which forms a major part of the actresses’ luggage, a bottle of 
poison which turns out to be peach brandy, the mention of Pushkin 
(who is always good for a laugh, while you can mention Dostoyevsky 
or Tolstoy without arousing a titter\—and a good measure of 
original fantasy besides. , 

One of the most endearing qualities of the traditional Russian 
character is an unaffected pleasure in its own and other people’s 
company, even if this pleasure is punctuated by moments of black 
self-critical despair. At the Strand Theatre we derive pleasure 
from the gusto with which Miss Baranova, Miss Delavova and Miss 
Rowles storm their way through their week-end and through the 
conventions of their American hosts, and, if they do suffer from 
despair, it is never allowed to quieten them for long. In fact it 
would be no hardship if despair or some other emotion could do a 
bit more quietening, since, Russian Sou! apart, three raised voices 
talking at once are always too much of a good thing. Although 
I have never had the pleasure of meeting an American Senator I 
cannot believe that many of them are either so gentle or so diffident 
as Mr. Edwin Styles. Not that this matters as far as the play is 
concerned ; all the non-Slavs in the cast are doomed to the negative 
fate of foils, though they bear this ungrateful fate with fortitude 
and charm. C. &. 
“The Happiest Days of Your Life.’’ By John Dighton. (Apollo.) 
Quire why, in these post-war days, St. Swithin’s School for Girls 
should find itself billeted on Hilary Hall School for Boys is never 
made plausible, but the art of farce is to proceed from an impossible 
proposition to an unwarrantable conclusion, and the calamitous 
consequences of this merger are genuinely farcical. The combined 
staffs are forced to censor Sunday letters in an attempt to keep the 
coalition secret, and when parents from each school inadvertently 
arrive teachers and pupils alike are forced into one subterfuge 
after another until they are inextricably buried in the trammels of 
deception, thereby giving a cautionary picture of what happens 
when “the hidden years” are brought into the open. Wit has no 
place in farce, which is made up of humour.and high spirits, and 
the pace here is furious enough to disarm any desire to distinguish 
one from the other. 


At one moment there was a bellow and a glimpse of a bald head, 
and one hoped against hope that Mr. Alfred Drayton would appear ; 
then it would have been an evening to remember. But Mr. Douglas 
Stewart does well enough, and almost everyone else does more than 
well. Only Miss Viola Lyell, as a games mistress, strays mistakenly 
into the neighbouring but alien field of burlesque. Farce must be 
acted; it is lost as soon as the players cease to believe in the 
possibility of their impossible situations. Despite this it is a very 
capably handled, very pleasant, home-grown sort of evening. Miss 
Margaret Rutherford is in great form as the principal (not head- 
mistress) of St. Swithin’s, with the gleam of battle in her eye, 
coping with misfortune like Mrs. Partington and Miss Prism rolled 
into one. Mr. George Howe gives equal pleasure as the head- 
master (not principal) of a boys’ school that must have been founded 
by Mr. Will Hay. But the greatest success is scored by Mr. Colin 
Douglas, who brings an authentic maths-master dryness to one of 
the staff, and in the later scenes gives fresh meaning to the verb 
“to wilt.” Nor must I forget two delightful sketches of minors 
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from the opposite camps, by Master Peter Davies and Miss Molly 
Weir, who, to judge from the laughter when I was present, are 
likely to find themselves in statu pupillari at the Apollo for 
some time after they have passed the school-leaving age. 

PETER FORSTER. 
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THE CINEMA 


“ Escape.’’ (Marble Arch Pavilion and Gaumont.)——* Snowbound.,’’ 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.,)——*“ Spring in Park Lane.’’ (Empire.) 


Mr. JoHN GaLswortHy’s Escape has once again been filmed, this 
time with Mr, Rex Harrison in the part of the playboy who, in 
defence of a street-walker, slaughters a policeman and is sentenced 
to penal servitude in Dartmoor, eventually to escape therefrom 
for a few unhappy breathless days. Mr. Harrison is excellent. 
His manner and appearance are eminently plausible, and though 
we know him as a master of the light fantastic, a monarch: of the 
throw-away line, he is not decoyed by their siren voices to digress 
for one moment from the straight acting réle assigned him. With 
commendable discipline he steers clear of the facetious even when 
he is given the opportunity to indulge. In his flight across that 
wild country so lovely to the eye and so hard on the ankles he 
meets many types of people, most of whom believe, apparently to 
his surprise, that the convicts in Dartmoor are bad men. Their 
varying attitudes when faced with the choice of running with the 
hare or hunting with the hounds give rise to personal speculations 
which are particularly teasing. 

Miss Peggy Cummins, who hides Mr. Harrison with her right 
hand and urges him to give himself up with her left, is blessed with a 
seraphically innocent face coupled with a husky gin-and-it voice, 
the combination of which is strangely effective. Mr. William 
Hartnell as the inspector and Mr. Norman Wooland as the clergy- 
man are as quietly and as pleasantly English as the Devonshire 
lanes, and Miss Betty Ann Davies as indizenous to London as 
the sparrow. 

* * * 7 


It is unfortunate that the eye which reads the printed word is 
infinitely more gullible than the eye which observes the animated 
photograph, and a book that seems plausible by the fireside becomes 
absurd when translated to the screen. The Lonely Skier was a 
good thriller. Snowbound is not. The congregation of inter- 
national crooks seeking for gold in an Alpine hut is potentially 
exciting, but in this case the air is so overcharged with melodrama, 
and death by gun, stiletto and fire so much the order of the day, 
that one’s powers of credulity are severely strained. If the thrills 
fail, however, there are minor successes. Mr. Stanley Holloway 
eating spaghetti while he tells a story about a bear in a cinema to 
two Italians is one of them. Mr. Herbert Lom’s sinister charm 
as a Teutonic Greek is another. Then there are the snow and 
Mr. Dennis Price, and last but by no means least the glorious fact 
that the Italians speak Italian to each other and not pidgin English. 
This calls for drinks all round. Miss Mila Parely is a new star, 
but until she climbs into a bluer firmament it is hard to judge 
whether she can dazzle or merely twinkle. 


* * * * 


Spring in Park Lane is in as much danger of failing to please 
as is the first glimpse of a field of daffodils on a warm sunny 
morning. Based on the formula of an English musical comedy, 
where impersonation in the first act, misunderstanding in the 
second and clarification in the third is the essential amalgam, and 
spiced with Mr. Nicholas Phipps’s witty dialogue, this film carries 
one so far into the hyacinth blue of cloud-cuckoo land it becomes 
impossible to remember that psychosis and crime are really one’s 
main interests in life. Mr. Phipps has at last been permitted to 
show his medals in their full glory. His servic: ones he has worn, 
brilliant but modest affairs, in many revues in the past, but now 
the glint of them must surely strike the world’s eye and hold it. 
Mr. Michael Wilding and Miss Anna Neagle, Mr. Tom Walls and 
Mr. Phipps himself chase the dialogue as lightheartedly as kittens 
their tails, and it is immensely refreshing to rediscover that nothing, 
after all, really matters in the very least; a thing one is so apt 
to forget. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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Since 1893, when Verdi’s Falstaff appeared, the fat knight has had 
a good musical 1un. Elgar started in 1913 with his symphonic 
study, and then came Holst with his folk-song opera, At the Boar’s 
Head (1925) and Vaughan Williams with Sir John in Love (1929). 
Elgar’s Falstaff has more in common with Verdi’s than with those 
of his own countrymen, and his symphonic study—played by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Albert Hall on March 24th—ranks musically with the best symphonic 
poems of Richard Strauss (wherever they rank). Elgar’s only serious 
failure is with his programme, which is not only ambitious and 
complicated but an almost essential key to the enjoyment of the 
music. This is a fault which his Falstaff shares with the lesser of 
Strauss’s symphonic poems, notably Tod und Verklarung, whereas 
in the two masterpieces—Till Eulenspiegel and Don fuan—it is 
unnecessary to know more than a vague outline of the “ story.” 

But, in return, Falstaff has a warmth and poetry which Strauss 
never achieves, because his only form of lyricism is erotic. In the 
matter of orchestral invention and musical ideas Elgar was obviously 
writing after Strauss, and some of his jagged and angular “ pictorial ” 
phrases might be called derivative ; but his sense of characterisation 
and his humour are entirely his own. They are also peculiarly 
English—the English, perhaps one should add, of 1913—bluff but 
fundamentally reserved, robust with a vein of wistfulness whose self- 
consciousness is forever bringing it to the verge of sentimentality. 
(Not in Falstaff over the verge however; and that is why this 
particular work of Elgar’s has never been really popular.) There is 
no gallantry smiling through the tears, no lump in the throat and 
very little Edwardian “ graciousness.” 

* * * * 

On March 25th Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler conducted the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir in a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. The soloists, who performed their tasks with 
no more than the usual amount of success, were Joan Hammond, 
Mary Jarred, Parry Jones and William Parsons. I have a deep sense 
of inferiority about my active dislike of this work, the classical 
religious masterpiece of idealistic secularism. I entirely fail to 
respond, not only to Schiller’s windy rhetoric and the “ orchestra 
of salt-box, tongs and bones” in the last movement, but to the 
display of Titanism in the first and the interminable doldrums—the 
atmosphere of a wet Sunday afternoon at school—of the slow 
movement. I admire the elephantine gambols of the scherzo ; but 
it provides no relief from the monumental seriousness (that basic 
characteristic of high-minded secularists) which gives the whole 
work a quality of portentousness completely lacking in the great 
religious masterpieces and really not justified by the pathetic fallacy 
of Humanitarianism. I realise that I have nearly the whole world, 
musical and otherwise, against me. I am not, of course, questioning 
Beethoven’s musical quality, which would be foolish. But only 
a few professional musicians enjoy a work for its technical qualities 
only, regardless of the composer’s mentality; and where that 
personality is as strong as in Beethoven, the questions of like and 
dislike must inevitably enter. MARTIN COOPER. 


THE GATE 


Is the moon in the pond 

As real as the moon in the sky ? 
Is the gleam on the gate beyond 
As real as I, 

Or the hush 

As the owl’s cry ? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN I said something to an old type of agricultural worker about the 
beauty of the weather, his response was: “We shall want our greatcoats 
in June.” However, after this little bout of pessimism he allowed that 
he couldn’t remember better gardening or sowing weather. Fear of a 
too early spring is traditional all over Europe, especially, I think, in 
Austria and thereabouts ; and late frosts are much less deadly on the west 
of these isles than on many parts of the Continent. It is still too soon 
to decide that the spring is early. The dry fine weather has been a god- 
send to farmers and gardeners, who are all well ahead with their work and 
have entrusted their seeds to a kindly bed ; but buds have great power of 
arresting development, and will stay at the point of opening for very 
long periods at the hint of such morning frosts as we have happily 
experienced. Not all things are early. The migrant birds have come 
pretty well pat to the normal date, though our home birds have begun to 
nest early. Both blackbirds, in my experience, and greenfinches were 
collecting nesting material well before the First of Spring ; and on the First 
I first saw and heard migrant warblers—in unusual number—on their 
way to the west and north after a day’s rest in the Home Counties. 
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A Partridge Farm 

Some years ago a partridge farm was brought into being—by the 
1.C.I1.—to increase the stock of this most interesting bird. Quite apart 
from its prime object, which presumably was to imcrease the use of 
cartridges by increasing the targets, a number of points of much interest 
to naturalists were brought out. For the first time it was discovered 
how to persuade the birds to breed in captivity (by a system of natural 
selection). Recently this most suggestive farm was moved from 
Hertfordshire to that best of partridge counties, Hampshire ; and I am 
inclined to hope and believe that a certain change of heart has come about 
with the change of site. At first ingenious methods (some learnt in 
Hungary) were adopted for the destruction of winged enemies. Now 
several of the hawk tribe may be destructive of young birds, but it is 
being recognised that the bigger and rarer birds of prey take so small a 
toll that they should not be killed even by the most impenitent game- 
preserver. For example, it was a rare phenomenon when one of the 
founders of the partridge farm saw both a hen-harrier and a buzzard in 
the neighbourhood. Both these glorious hawks are, I think, multiplying, 
thanks largely to an increasing admiration for the birds themselves, and 
an increasing perception that the harm they do to game is negligible. 
Another of the tribe that may be restored to us is the kite, which has 
suffered in the past from the man with the gun, and more recently from 
the too eager photographer. 


Hawks and Game 


On the general subject of hawks and game some peculiarly interesting 
evidence has been supplied by one of the small but by no means extinct 
bands of hawkers. One expert was called in to defend our airmen. Birds 
are a real and constant danger to the aeroplane ; so the experiment has 
been tried, not without some success, of scaring birds from the immediate 
neighbourhood of aerodromes by the use of trained peregrines. Some of 
these falcons have been trained chiefly on and about grouse-moors, and 
the experience is that the grouse are very little the worse for their presence 
and are certainly not scared away by the occasional flying of the pere- 
grines. A particularly interesting letter (unsigned) on the general theme 
appeared in a recent number of the Estate Magazine. It would be 
interesting to know from where the peregrines are secured. Those from 
the neighbourhood of St. David’s, in Pembrokeshire, were at one time 
especially prized, and it is thereabouts that I happen to have seen the 
falcon .at its best. 


In the Garden 


A country gardener said to me the other day: “ So long as you’ve plenty 
of carrots and onions you can always make a stew.” It would be wrong, 
of course, to belittle green vegetables, or to deny our debt at this season 
to broccoli, sprouting or other ; but it is well to remember that one may 
go on sowing carrots till June or July, and that these late-sown crops 
are, and must be, entirely free from the grubs that are the carrot’s chief 
enemy. Seed is short, especially of the best sorts of sweet corn and of 
artichokes, as of potatoes, which wicked householders have been using as 
food. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE INFORMATION FAMINE 


Sir,—Janus quotes approvingly some of the points made in a long letter 
censuring the British Press and radio by Mr. Walter H. Cummins, an 
Australian journalist formerly in the United States. While Mr. Cummins 
is right in deploring the severe space restrictions on the information we 
can give to the British public, does he not overstate his criticisms and 
suggest a wrong conclusion ? He cites a leading British newspaper that 
devoted out of 690 column-inches of space 169 to straight news and 
249 to sport. Translated into terms more easily grasped by the general 
public, this allocation is one of a full page and a half to sport and a full 
page to straight news. Such a ratio would be most exceptional. It could 
hardly occur except on Derby Day or a holiday week-end crowded with 
sport. A much more usual space allotment in the popular London morning 
papers would be a page (or rather less) for sport, nearly two pages for 
other news, about six columns for leader-page features and about six 
columns for advertisements. 

If it is held that even that proportion of space for sport is excessive, 
a technical difficulty must be taken into account. To reduce, by Govern- 
ment order, a six-page paper to four you cannot do the obvious thing 
and cut everything by one-third. Some features are not elastic: for 
example, births, marriages and deaths, market reports, racing programmes 
and sporting fixtures. So in the small paper of today there may be, on 
rare occasions, an overflow of sport from its own page, making the paper 
look unbalanced. But to say that this must never happen would be a 
Procrustean hardship on the reader expecting certain regulation details. 
The enthusiast deprived of Association Football results would not be 
consoled by the space given to a Test Match. 

Mr. Cummins dislikes the “large amount of light feature-matter, such 
as poor fiction, comic strips, gossip and the like.” This dislike of efforts 
to please all classes of readers and cheer them up may apply to a few 
papers, but fiction (short stories and serials) is most unusual in the British 
daily Press, and the six columns of leader-page features generally include 
editorials, letters from readers, first-rate articles explaining international 
and other problems (articles often cabled by correspondents on the spot), 
reviews of books and the arts, and the radio programme. Which of these 
should be omitted by a newspaper with a sense of public duty ? No doubt 
our Australian critic would like Fleet Street to cut out most of these 
features and substitute what interests him professionally: international 
affairs. But an editor who did that would have to surrender any hope 
of continuing to keep alive in the most harassing difficulties, till better 
times come, the characteristics and traditions of his paper and, indeed, 
its very soul. 

Some London newspapers may be thought to treat the news too lightly 
and to be more concerned to entertain than to instruct. Like Janus, I 
prefer the serious papers, but winy should we force our tastes on everyone 
else ? In any event it would be wrong to obscure the value of the 
information given by the Press in general. It would be equally wrong 
to obscure the intense need for more newsprint, especially by the quality 
papers such as 2 provincial one whose readers look for important news 
and, in addition, for a great deal of sober information useful to the local 
government and business of their own region. I hesitate to accept 
Mr. Cummins 1s a well-informed critic, especially when, after blaming 
the British Press for its alleged misconceptions, he says the American news 
bulletins are far and away superior to those of the B.B.C. The moral of 
the information famine, a moral which I hope will have the support of 
the Royal Commission, is that our newspapers, however great their public 
spirit, cannot do their full duty with such a wretched allowance of paper 
as they get now. Newspapers have their failings, but even if these were 
all remedied to the satisfaction of Mr. Cummins they would be still too 
small to print all the news the nation ought to have.—Yours faithfully, 

“Yorkshire Post” Office, Leeds. W. L. ANDREws. 


THE L.C.C. AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SiR,—Many parents and other members of the public will share Janus’s 
disappointment that the L.C.C. has seen fit to reject 270 of the boarding 
Places in independent schools offered to London children. Janus is correct 
in surmising that there are “reasons,” and these may be found in the 
report of the Education Committee to the Council and the resolutions of 
the Council dated February 9th, 1943, on the evidence to be submitted 
on behalf of the L.C.C. to the Fleming Committee. This report merits 
reading in full by anyone who wishes to gain insight into the mentality 
of those who at present control London education. Referring to the 
independent schools as a whole, it states that “whatever their origins, 
traditions or merits, they have serious anti-social characteristics, and their 
existence entails serious disadvantages to general educational standards.” 
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The report continues, on the subject of the public schools: “In our view 
the ‘public’ schools, with their preparatory appendages, in their heyday 
during the last century reflected the social conditions favourable to their 
development. Those conditions are changing, and it is very doubtful 
if the pupil of the ‘ public’ school is today receiving the kind of training 
best suited to prepare him to take an effective part in serving the nation 
in meeting the challenge of the future.” Finally, the recommendation that 
evidence be submitted to the Fleming Committee includes the following 
decision: “The Council considers that the independent public day and 
boarding-schools are, in the widest sense, educationally undesirable while 
the present principles guiding their management and recruitment con- 
tinue ; in these conditions, therefore, the Council, as a local education 
authority, does not wish to be associated with any scheme of collaboration 
with them.” 

It is painfully clear that the “reasons” for the apparently inexplicable 
decisions of the last two years are to be found in the class envy and 
prejudice which infect the judgement of those who guide our educational 
destiny in London, and that there can be no hope of any broad and 
generous co-operation with the independent schools for the benefit of 
London children so long as the present Socialist administration remains 
in power.—Yours faithfully, MaGnus WECHSLER. 

The County Hall, London, S.E. 1. 


A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


S1r,—In the excitement of witnessing the battle between the Minister 
of Health on one side and the doctors and dentists on the other, 
the public, for whom the Health Act was ostensibly designed, has 
remained in unhappy ignorance of its own position relative to the outcome 
of the fight. The intelligent layman who will have to pay for a health 
service asks, not unreasonably, “ What will be my position if doctors 
and dentists refuse to serve under the Act ? ” 

If a large number of dentists and doctors, with legitimate grievances, 
refuse service under the proposed regulations, the patient will be hardly 
less well served than if all of both professions rallied round the Minister 
with vociferous and unanimous support for his plans. The facts which 
govern an adequate service, and so far not emphasised by the Minister, 
are that if the entire medical and dental professions could be persuaded, 
against their ethical judgement, to enter the new service, there would 
still exist too few of them to fulfil the intentions of the original Beveridge 
vision. This is borne out by the statements of the Minister in which 
he has admitted that doctors will be expected to enlist 4,000 patients on 
their “panels” against the present limit of 2,000; that dentistry may 
be available only to the “ priority classes ”°—nursing and expectant mothers 
and school-children ; that the building of Utopian Health Centres—which 
would serve wide areas, being staffed by specialists with perfect equip- 
ment—may have to be “ postponed indefinitely.” It is the obligation of 
an honest Government to admit that it cannot fulfil the attractive pro- 
mises it has made, whether or not its Minister of Health removes the 
objections raised by the B.M.A. and B.D.A. 

A further fact, not so far explained to an indignant public beginning 
to feel like a football suffering from being kicked about between contesting 
sides, relates to the rights it may claim for its weekly insurance premium, 
Rightly it insists that if it is to pay many shillings for its health service 
it ought to be provided with facilities commensurate with the expenditure. 
But out of the total tax only tenpence covers medical assistance and 
twopence-halfpenny dental. The rest is exacted to meet the cradle-to- 
grave social insurance outlined in the original Beveridge scheme. If and 
when the layman, who is compelled to pay for a setvice which cannot 
be given, becomes aware of these facts, he will awake to a realisation of 
the real position as distinct from the dramatically fictitious one presented 
by the Minister. If that gentleman is sincerely anxious to give a health 
service from which the greatest numbers may gain the greatest good, he 
will meet the reasonable and ethical demands of doctor and dentist. But 
let this be emphasised—should he penitently become thus compromising— 
he must fail, on his own admissions, to keep his promises. It is statistics 
(in this case not the proverbial liar) which defeat the best intentions, 
not obstructionist dentist or sabotaging doctor.—Faithfully yours, 

EDWARD SAMSON, 
President of the British Dental Association. 

Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


S1r,—There is one aspect of the present position which seems to have been 
overlooked, and which to the outside layman appears fundamental. It 
is urged against the B.M.A. that the present scheme differs little “ in 
principle” from that proposed previously by their own committee and 
that suggested by the Coalition Government. Everyone seems to have 
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been soothed by “the principle” of a “comprehensive National Health 
Service,” without considering exactly what was implied. The present 
crucial point is that much has happened since then. A Labour Govern- 
ment has nationalised several industries and is in process of nationalising 
several more ; vaguely, the individual citizens are beginning to see how 
the things to come are taking shape. Furthermore, throughout 
this time the same Labour Government has shown little solicitude for, 
and has even been accused, rightly or wrongly, of vindictiveness against, 
the professional and middle classes. The recent articles in The Economist 
are enlightening on this point. 

Can one wonder, therefore, that individual doctors, confronted with the 
detailed realities of what is in effect the nationalisation and shackling with 
bureaucracy of the most personal and human of professions, reject the 
scheme overwhelmingly ? Undoubtedly they are fighting for their 
professional freedom, and it may be that their action represents the first 
Organised resurgence of the middle classes against the insidious modern 
tyranny.—Yours truly, E. WILLIAMSON. 

12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon. 


“DUBLIN AND PLENTY” 


Ste,—As a constant reader and admirer of your paper, I am both amused 
and annoyed at the articles which have appeared in it from time to time 
on the subject of Ireland. This last one is the limit. The “ uncouth 
Celtic noises,” to which Mr, Taplin refers, are our Irish language, and 
even at the risk of being accused of being a rabid Irish language fanatic 
(which [I’m not), I think the remark is in the worst possible taste. If 
Mr. Taplin arrived by air in China, would his sensitive ears be offended 
if he heard something being announced in Chinese ? From Mr. Taplin’s 
description of his arrival in Dublin, I imagine that he was floated in on 
a bus from Collinstown, and before he had time to say “ Begorra” he 
found himself in “ The Buttery” swapping yarns and whiskies with his 
compatriots “whose uniform is tweed and whose emblem the horse.” 
The next time he wants to write an article for The Spectator, let him 
come down to the Midlands (where we never eat lobster, because we 
can’t afford it). He will find it all “ weary, stale, flat and unprofitable ” 
for the white-collar worker, the shop-assistant, the school-teacher and the 
bus-driver. (Sorry, this last chap is a small-town Croesus.) To be 
serious, I cannot agree with Mr. Taplin that ours is a land of plenty. 
It is, only if one can afford to ignore enormous bills. Fresh fruit is 
practically unobtainable, and oranges are not within the reach of the £3- 
a-week worker. Vegetables are scarce and dear. I refused to buy a head 
of cauliflower the other day because it cost Is. 6d. Brussels sprouts are 
sold at Is. 4d. per Ib. I don’t have to labour the food problem as every- 
one is heartily sick of it. Not the Englishman's problem of how to get 
food, but the equally important one of how to pay for it. 

Mr. Taplin writes of his friends being “tolerated and exploited.” 
Foreigners are exploited in every country by a small section of the popu- 
lation, but I say, and without fear of contradiction, that it isn’t in the 
character of the Irish to exploit anyone. We are the most exploited 
people on earth, and I don’t think it is necessary for me to elaborate my 
meaning. Our country is drained of its youth, When Mr. Taplin used 
the word “ populated” when alluding to the city of Dublin, perhaps 
he meant “over-populated.” But if he ever left Stephen’s Green or 
its environs and took a trip down the country, he could travel for miles 
without seeing a single young person or a homestead. 
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As for the “ prodigal ice-cream parlours,” most of us, who are “ Irish 
and proud of it,” regard them as a blot on the face of one of the loveliest 
cities in Europe. I hope we are never to be judged by their multiplicity, 
I am perfectly sure that they are neither owned nor run by Irishmen 
for Irishmen. A story was related to me which may help to illustrate 
some of what I have written. A young matron had the misfortune to 
serve afternoon tea in those “china buckets” to her friends in a smal] 
Irish town, into which she had recently come as a bride. It was after- 
wards remarked that she had started off on the wrong foot by commit. 
ting such a breach of etiquette. This story is probably completely irrele. 
vant, but perhaps there’s a moral in it somewhere ; whether for the 
English writers of articles on Ireland, or for the Irish themselves, I leave 
you to judge.—Yours sincerely, BEATRICE FARRELL 

The Rectory, Longford. 


*“ THIRD FORCE IN CHINA” 


Str,—I do not wish to prolong this discussion with my friend, Mr. Tony 
Gibson, unless it may serve to clear all our minds on the complicated 
situation in China. Neither of us is a propagandist for any party. We 
are concerned only to get things into their true perspective. I select three 
points out of many. First, how much civil and religious liberty exists 
in China today? It is obviously a relative matter. Compared with 
Great Britain, there is much less liberty. Compared with totalitarian 
police States, much more. Until the end of February, we thought of 
Czechoslovakia as free and democratic, but I have heard there were 
over fifty concentration camps even then. Since the Communist coup, 
Janus, in The Spectator for March 19th, tells us that the Rector and 
seventeen professors of Prague University have been removed. It is a 
new and different situation, In China last year, in areas controlled by 
the Central Government, there were 185 universities and colleges with 
83,000 students. How many of them have been treated like Prague? 
I do not deny cases of suppression—they were worst under Chen Li-fu 
as Minister of Education. He was removed from that office, but is still 
in control of the party machine. China’s leading paper, the Ta Kung Pao, 
has been very outspoken and independent. Many of my Chinese fr:ends 
have felt free to criticise the Government in private and in public, 
sometimes in print. Does such freedom obtain in areas controlled by the 
Communist Party? In areas under the Central Government confrol, 
there have been such deplorable cases as Mr. Gibson cites, but no wide- 
spread sense of strain and fear such as Dr. Eric Fletcher told us in this 
paper last week he found in Prague, no action committees purging every 
profession. As for religious liberty, it is much more limited in Spain 
or Italy, in Soviet Russia, in Egypt or Iran, in the Dominions of India or 
Pakistan, than it is in China, where there is almost complete freedom 
under the Central Government. 

Secondly, what is the strength of the liberal group, the potential third 
force? The Democratic League (which was suppressed) was not the only 
“third party.” Last April a member of the Young China Party was 
given a place in the reconstructed cabinet. Another party is the Social 
Democrats. Are we sure that the Democratic League was not being 
used by the Communists in line with familiar techniques, whereby a 
few can dominate a majority of moderate men? (Chinese Communists 
are not just agrarian reformers; they are Marxists.) In the new Assembly, 
meeting at the end of March, there are independents, scholars, liberals, 
as well as moderate Kuomintang members, of whom there are a number 
in the cabinet, such as the Prime Minister himself (Chang Chun), Sun Fo 
and others. We all wish that there were more, that they were stronger 
and that they would take control. Can they be helped from outside? 

That brings us to the third point, American policy. Why is it right 
for America to give aid to Europe and wrong to give aid to China? The 
United States Government are in a difficult position. If they give no aid, 
they are accused of deserting their friends and virtually helping the other 
side, as they did the Japanese before Pearl Harbour. If they do give 
aid, they are denounced as reactionaries. Should they do nothing? 
That would not solve the problem or bring peace. The British Govern- 
ment are blamed for doing nothing. The difficulty is how to give aid in a 
constructive way to support the liberal forces. I believe that is the 
purpose of Mr. Marshall and the Administration, and we should give 
them credit for honest motives. If we are now facing a common threat 
to our liberties on a world-wide front, China becomes of even more 
importance than it was before.—Yours sincerely, RoNnatp D. REEs. 

11 Pembridge Place, London, W.2. 


* YOUR MOST SWEET VOICES” 


Ste,—I read with great interest and admiration my old friend Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s brilliant description in your issue of March 19th of 
his sufferings as a Parliamentary candidate. I felt, after I had read it, the 
same relief as I did nearly three years ago when a friend of mine who 
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had been a prisoner of war wrote to tell me that he was free. Now, poor 
chap, he can try to forget it all, was my instant reaction in each case. 
But the question to which Mr. Nicolson gives us no answer in his article 
is why he stood in the North Croydon Election, knowing as he did from 
previous experience the sickening horror of being a candidate. Probably, 
like other great mysteries—that of the Kremlin, for example—it will never 
be fully solved. I have my own clue; it is that an article by another 
brilliant journalist in a London newspaper describing Mr. Nicolson's 
ordeal at a meeting opened the latter’s eyes, for the first time, to the horror 
and degradation of having to practise the art of dissimulation and adulation 
which, in his opinion, is the latchkey to the place from which I write.— 
I am, Your obedient servant, WINTERTON. 
House of Commons, 


“ SHOULD FARMERS COMBINE ?” 


Sir,—Having been very intimately connected with the agricultural co- 
operative movement from soon after the end of the first world war up 
to the present time, I was very pleased to read the article, Should Farmers 
Combine ? in your issue of March 12th, and am entirely in agreement with 
the advice given that a study should be made of “those few successful 
ventures which are already in existence.” I do not know whether 
Mr. Walston is aware of the existence of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Association Limited, 32 Bedford Square, W.C.1, formed in 1945 to 
promote the interests of agricultural co-operation throughout the country. 
] am sure that by applying to that address anyone desiring to pursue this 
study would be given the name of a society within his district from which 
he could obtain whatever information he required. It is most important 
for the producer to obtain the support and sympathy of the consumer, 
and for the consumer on his part to make sure that an efficient marketing 
system is created. 

Perhaps you will allow me to make one or two further comments on 
Mr. Walston’s article. He states that societies with a membership of 
50-500 producers can collect and distribute economically. My experience 
js that a much larger association of producers can be run far more 
economically and efficiently and render a much better service to the 
producer, the retailer and the consumer than a small society. The egg 
society, of which I have been a member of the board of management 
since 1926, started with 14 members and a turnover of £9,000 a year ; it 
now has 3,700 members and a turnover of over £500,000 with a capital 
of only £12,000, and it is without question infinitely more efficient and 
renders a far better service to the producer, the retailer and the consumer 
than it did in its early days. Part of its success is due to the fact that 
a condition of membership is the signing of a contract not to sell eggs 
outside the society, a condition which, with very few exceptions, has been 
faithfully observed. This example of what can be done over a quite 
small two-county area in one commodity alone may, it is hoped, encourage 
the study of what is possible on a country-wide basis in other commodities 
such as table-poultry, pigs, meat, fruit and vegetables, all these things being 
brought practically to the consumer’s door in the freshest possible condition, 
with the least possible handling and with the lowest cost of transport.— 
Yours faithfully, HuGuH B. CARRINGTON. 

Blacklands, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


NEWS EMBARGOES 


Sm,—The Public Relations Officer of the B.M.A. scarcely displays in 
argument that urbanity and good-humour one would expect from “an 
old Manchester Guardian hand.” I sought to make two points: (1) To 
correct his impression that any competent newspaper staff could not have 
extracted the salient points from the B.M.A. plebiscite results in about 
ten minutes. This he interprets as a “little puff for themselves.” (2) To 
assert that news should not be made subject to artificial and arbitrary 
embargoes, however lofty the motive. The wind of news bloweth where 
it listeth. | Newspapefs—morning or evening, national or provincial— 
accept the chances that one or other has the luck to get in first. They 
cannot concede the unlimited right of any authority to rig the market, 
even in pursuit of an ideal such as “the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” If they did, the way would be wide open to gerrymandering and 
control, not in the interests of the public or the Press, but in those of the 
issuing authority. 

I do not doubt that the attempt to hold up publication of the plebiscite 
tesults from 11 a.m. until the following morning was made with the best 
intentions. Nevertheless, I contend that it was mistaken, not least from 
the standpoint of the B.M.A. On the whole, the safest principle for 
PR.O.s and Press alike is that “ news is sacred.”——Yours faithfully, 

A. R. G. Wuates, Editor. 

“The Birmingham Mail,” 38 New Street, Birmingham 2. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.} 
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“BUILDING SECURITY ” 

Sir,—Your leading article in The Spectator of March 19th presents 
an admirable analysis of the existing threat to peace and freedom. But 
what remedies does it propose ? You describe the good work being done 
on both sides of the Atlantic to put the Marshall Plan through. But the 
sixteen nations now conferring at Paris are dealing with economics, not 
with defence. Is this enough? You approve the new treaty between 
Britain, France and the Low Countries. Undoubtedly it is a step in the 
right direction. But the nations who have most to fear—Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Norway, Sweden—gain no protection from this treaty. Some of 
them will hesitate to accede to it, for obvious reasons. You point out 
that these arrangements will be kept “in perfect harmony with the 
United Nations Charter.” Is it not time that we stopped merely paying 
lip-service to the Charter, and began to apply its basic ideals in a way 
that could save the peace ? 

In a new statement of policy just issued by the executive committee 
of the United Nations Association, it is argued that the time has come 
to strengthen the U.N. Charter. This can be done by the immediate 
conclusion of a new world-wide defence pact, which would bind all sig- 
natory nations to take instant action in defence of any victim of aggres- 
sion. Such a pact would greatly assist those who work for peace in 
many countries in their struggle against isolationists. Open to all nations, 
fettered by no veto, it could mobilise the world-wide longing for peace 
in a way that no local agreements could. It could halt aggression not only 
in Western Europe but in the Mediterranean and Asia—Yours, &c., 

ANDREW Boyp. 

United Nations Association, 11 Maiden Lane, W.C. 2. 


J. L. GARVIN 


Sir,—Mr. Wilson Harris, in his review of my sister’s book (7. L. Garvin: 
A Memoir), in your issue of March Sth, published a number of state- 
ments concerning my father which are both untrue and unfair, and cannot 
be allowed to pass without protest. I should like to point out to Mr. 
Harris that had my father’s articles consisted solely of “a spate of mean- 
ingless words,” as Mr. Harris asserts, his career would hardly have been 
as brilliant as it was, nor would he have achieved—as he undoubtedly did 
achieve—nation-wide influence and world-wide fame. Mr. Harris’s 
remarks cannot be called criticism. They are a kind of petty carping 
at a man who can no longer defend himself. Those competent to judge 
are agreed that my father was a great journalist and a great personality 
—whether you liked him—whether you agreed with him—or not. The 
public will remember him as such. Mr. Harris’s ungenerous attack does 
not therefore diminish the stature of J. L. Garvin—but only that of Mr. 
Wilson Harris.—Yours faithfully, URsuULA SLAGHEK. 

Pineta di Sortenne, Soudrio, Italy. 

[Mr. Wilson Harris writes: “ Balanced appraisal of men or things is 
impossible if one half of the estimate is singled out for attack and the 
other half ignored. I said in my review that Mr. Garvin was one of the 
outstanding journalists of his day; that his articles were frequently 
brilliant ; that under him the circulation of the Observer rose from 4,000 
to 200,000 ; that he was a tireless worker ; and I spoke of his character- 
istic kindness in coming to see me and bringing some information I had 
asked him for.”’] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Traditions of Civility 


Traditions of Civility ; Eight Essays. By Sir Ernest Barker. 
bridge University Press. 21s.) 

Nosopy who knows anything about Sir Ernest Barker can think of 
him as living in retirement. The habits of a lifetime and a strong 
and urgent sense of public duty could not, in him, be stayed by 
the cessation of professional obligations. Yet release from statutory 
duties and from attendance at academic boards does bring some 
relaxation to the busiest of men, and Sir Ernest has been quick to 
realise and to make the most of “a benefit of retirement and the 
autumn of life.” He describes the last four years as “a time of 
harvest in which crops have been gathered and stored from seeds 
sown long ago.” The first fruits of harvest are to be found in this 
series of essays, linked in the tradition of civility or freedom from 
barbarity, but separable in theme and treatment into two groups of 
five and three. The first five, united by the writer’s intense and 
practical interest in Greek influences upon subsequent forms of 
cultivated life, are slighter and more discursive than the last three, 
which are entitled Oliver Cromwell and the English People, Paley 
and his Political Philosophy, and Natural Law and the American 
Revolution ; but all of them have in common the qualities familiar 
to readers of Sir Ernest Barker in his more spacious moods. Here 
these qualities have been given free play: the untiring sense of 
appreciation, the lucidity which, whether effortless or not, seems so 
natural to him as to be devoid of conscious art, the lingering touches 
of meditative recollection and personal reminiscence, as though he 
were caressing his theme. Here, I think, in his appropriation of a 
subject, a danger may lurk. The reader must sometimes crave to be 
presented with something stark, aloof, inscrutable. Humanism has 
always been too possessive. 

Of the first five essays, the opening paper on Greek Influences in 
English Life and Thought seems to me the best. In it Sir Ernest, 
as a student of life and books, has distilled the convictions and 
experience of a lifetime. In the third paper he writes, with zest 
and ease, of Dante and the Last Voyage of Ulysses ; it is a literary 
study, in which he plays variations upon the theme of the wanderers 
“in the realms both of space and the spirit”; and, as I read, my 
thoughts went back to the first essay and the adventure in search 
of knowledge. I wished that Sir Ernest, who considers that Euclid 
was perhaps the most typical expression of the Greek genius, “ more 
typical even than Sophocles,” had given some attention to a point 
made by a great modern mathematician and philosopher, the late 
A. N. Whitehead: “ The pilgrim fathers of live scientific imagination 
as it exists today are the great tragedians of ancient Athens, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides.” In Whitehead’s view the essence 
of dramatic tragedy “resides in the solemnity of the remorseless 
working of things.” The driving force of a controlled adventure 
sweeps through all periods, and has, it may be, done more to 
maintain the spirit of Greece and to create such unity as Europe 
has than the “ sharing in a single paideia (or, as the Romans called 
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it, humanitas)” in which Sir Ernest finds the essential argument in 
favour of Greek studies. 

I must pass by the other three studies, on Cycles of Change in 
the Island of Rhodes (an admirable piece of what is conveniently 
described as vulgarisation), The Connection of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, and The Education of the English Gentleman in 
the Sixteenth Century, to the second series, for here we have Sir 
Ernest at his best in his threefold capacity as a scholar, a politica] 
theorist and a publicist. He does not try to idealise Cromwell, and 
he is aware of the tendencies in modern scholarship which would 
give him a low place in the history of civility ; but (rightly, in my 
view) he rejects them, and in doing so he emphasises once again 
the outstanding significance of the Protector as a Puritan who, within 
the limits imposed by his outlook and circumstance, believed in 
liberty, civil and religious. In an illuminating note Sir Ernest finds 
in Cromwell something more important than a hero or leader—g 
seeker who, in the nature of the case, could not reconcile the claims 
of the two peoples, the people of England and the people of God, 
in both of which his affections were set and from which he sprang, A 
recent writer has suggested that Puritanism “in its fiery zeal would 
reflect the religious approach of the unenfranchised” and that ity 
flame was fanned by social inequality and religious discrimination, 
The measure of truth in this view depends on the meaning attached 
to the word “ Puritanism.” 

There seems to be no doubt that English Dissent sprang from those 
whom Cromwell described as the people of God, and it would be very 
hard to prove that these people were distinguishable in status and 
education from the conformists about them. Of the 1,760 persons 
ejected from their livings, etc, in the years 1660 and 1662, 
only 171 afterwards conformed, and 843 of them remained tp 
take out licences under the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, 
At least 1,240 of the original number had been educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and 420 had been in full Anglican orders 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. (I take these figures from 
Mr. A. G. Matthews.) Their succzssors do not seem to have differed 
from their neighbours very much in education or wealth ; and founded 
influential academies, some of which were at least as fruitful in learn- 
ing as the ancient universities. Naturally, the Dissenters chafed 
under the Test Acts, but they were far from being a revolutionary 
or fiery element in society. As late as 1883, under very different 
conditions, Beatrice Potter found the same independence, capacity 
for self-government and general happiness among the mill-hands 
at Bacup. For good or ill Cromwell’s people of God were part of 
the people of England, though their more masterful kindred in 
New England have the greater name in history. 

One of the English clergymen who made friends among Dissenters 
was William Paley, described by Sir Ernest in a most helpful and 
interesting study as one of the great codifiers of English thought 
and experience in the eighteenth century. Sir Ernest’s genial 
memoir of Paley is one of the best things he has ever written and 
deserves to be widely read. It reveals a cross-section of English 
academic, ecclesiastical and moral life in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, during the period when in Boston and other cities across the 
ocean the preachers and lawyers of New England and Pennsylvania 
were defining the principles on which they were to justify resistance 
to the British Parliament. The influences and political circum- 
stances which brought the Americans to base their political 
philosophy on the claims of “natural law” are the theme of Sir 
Ernest’s longest paper, a model of what such a paper should try to 
be. The thought, a reflection of political needs and of the experience 
of a living society, loses any vestige of aridity ; for one can trace it 
as it becomes the ground, not merely the excuse, for action, until 
it is embodied in set phrases in a written constitution. Here the 
assiduous student of Greek political thought, the translator of Gierke 
and the author of Reflections on Government join hands with the 
social historian. F. M. PowlIcke. 


Problem for the Democrat 
The Free Society. By John Middleton Murry. (Dakers. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is a portent. Its author, once a well-known pacifist, now 
revives the old discredited slogan of the “ war to end war,” and tells 
us that it is the duty of western democracy to pick a quarrel with 
the U.S.S.R. and force a showdown on the issue of collective security. 
The book was written in the winter of 1946-47, and in the spring of 
1948 its policy is being translated into action by the swift current 
of events. Mr. Murry’s central point is that we have to make up our 
minds about Marxist Communism, because it denies and destroys 
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all that we have learned to think of as “Europe.” With Marx and 
his followers the European tradition has at last generated its own 
conscious and deliberate antithesis. For Europe has always held 
in some way that there is a truth and a conscience which are inde- 
pendent of time and circumstance, and by which all temporal 
doctrines and institutions are judged ; but Communism declares that 
truth and duty are embodied absolutely in a historical movement, to 
which therefore there can be no legitimate opposition. For the 
leaders of the movement in question, in dealing with their own 
followers and with outsiders, there are literally no rules, no obliga- 
tions, no morality. It is impossible to work independently with 
them, or to make any firm agreement with them which is not backed 
by force, for in the nature of things they can respect nothing else. 


Democracy, or the “free society” as Mr. Murry calls it, is an 
expression of just that “conscience” which Communism denies. 
It is a form of society which thinks that neither it nor any section 
of it is absolute, and which deliberately encourages criticism and 
change, provided that they are carried out in such a way as to 
leave open the possibility of still further criticism and change in 
the future. If then the free society is slow to establish Socialism, 
while Socialism has been established in one great country by 
Marxist action, a dilemma arises for all who are both Socialists 
and democrats. Which is their real allegiance? Are they to 
acquiesce in the overthrow of the free society by Communists ? 
Is the conscience of the free society a supreme good, to be preserved 
at all costs? Or is it a passing social phenomenon which cannot 
be relied on and may be brushed aside in our movement towards 
the true goal ? 

This is the issue which social democrats everywhere are now 
being forced to face. It is an issue of principle, not of political 
tactics. Are they consubstantial with the free society, or not ? 
Who is their real prophet, Lenin or Locke ? In our author’s judge- 
ment, disagreement on this point is a just ground for war. For 
he can see no meaning in history if that meaning is not the rise 
and maintenance of the free society. Without this there is no truth, 
no duty, no real humanity at all. Mr. Murry complicates the issue 
by claiming that the free society is the most authentic expression of 
Christianity in modern life, and that the duty of the churches is 
to stop being “ presumptuous ” (that is, asking Mr. Murry to believe 
in the resurrection of the body !) and become expositors of the 
meaning of the free society. Christians will not regard Mr. Murry 
as an authority on matters of faith, but if they are wise they will take 
his book as a summons to thought. 

Has the part played by Christianity in creating the free society 
been as great as some of them say it has? May not Mr. Murry 
himself have exaggerated it? Why has the free society not arisen 
in Christian Russia or Germany, Poland or Spain ? If the historical 
relativism and economic determinism of Marx are not wholly to 
eclipse our faith in conscience and in God, are they themselves to 
suffer eclipse ? Have we not rather to tackle anew the problem 
which Marx himself never solved, of balancing what he learned 
from Rousseau against his own discoveries ? And, on the other 
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hand, can the problem of social relationships itself be solved if iz ig 
made the centre of attention? Do the symptoms of intellectual 
and cultural disintegration which we see around us, and of which 
Marxism is only one, suggest that the free society has in fact the 
resources of spiritual vigour which Mr. Murry’s panegyric on it 
would suggest ? But again, if it has not, may that be in some 
degree the Christians’ fault? Mr. Murry is better at raising ques- 
tions than at answering them. In this book he has raised some 
which we shall dodge at our peril. H. A. Hopces, 


The Cultivation of Joy 


The Testament of Light. An Anthology by Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 8s. 6d) 
Seek Paradise. An Anthology by Constance Sitwell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
THESE are two books that it is impossible to review in the orthodox 
manner. They are collections made deliberately to illustrate a faith, 
It is that faith which is the important element for a critic of life 
to discuss, especially today, which experience tempts us to believe 
is abnormal. I doubt, though, if it is abnormal. My reading of 
history, and of the close life-record of literature through the centuries, 
is that the span of human life is necessarily and irremedially a tragic 
period. We know, do we not, that not only man’s wickedness, but 
also his ideals and fervours, drive him to monstrous conduct, in 
which he inflicts the wounds of deceit, physical and moral cruelty, 
every vileness and degradation? We know that it is always with 
surprise and wonder that we hear of, or experience, the process 
of virtue and loving-kindness. If a man does something not for 
his own profit, but for the comfort of his neighbour, either in private 
life or in the larger field of politics (and how rarely the latter !) 
do we not put it on record with astonishment and praise ? 

So when I am tempted to think that the world of today, with its 
dreadful threat of totalitarian suppression of individual freedom, 
and a return of civil life to the ethics of the ant-heap, or the people 
of the pyramids, is more inimical toward the liberal spirit than ever 
before ; when this temptation comes upon me in moments of despair, 
I like to be able to turn to such a book as one or other of these 
two anthologies, to refresh my soul with the perfume of which 
they are distillations. Mr. Bullett’s Testament of Light has for its 
central theme the belief (in his own words) in “ the God that flowers 
in the human heart.” He seeks, in his quotations, to avoid doctrine 
and formalism. His book is thus an expression in the fullest sense 
of liberalism. It makes the effort to break down all restrictions 
of creed and ceremony, all the machinery of denial which zealots 
(Karl Marx amongst the worst of them) are so busy putting into 
motion in the world today. The immortality which the book ex- 
presses is described by a passage from Lord Balfour, which I take 
from the second anthology, Seek Paradise. “For myself, I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever about a future life. I deem it at least as 
certain as any of the hundred and one truths of the framework of 
the world. It is no mere theological assertion which I am prepared 
to accept in some moods and reject in others. The pain of loss is, 
indeed, hard to bear, too hard, it sometimes seems, for human 
strength. But, measured on the true scale of things, it is but brief; 
death cannot long cheat us of love.” 

This belief that love, in all its manifestations, is a salve for the 
sting of death, is the base upon which Mr. Bullett has laid his 
anthology. And the effort to make this collection, not casually but 
as a living experience, has led him further to this profound assertion 
of the need for liberalism as a way of life. That is what makes his 
book topically valuable in this present-day phase of inflated political 
dogma and all the social diseases consequent upon it. Signatures 
and forms, party organisations, slogans and creeds ; these are the 
weapons of totalitarianism, as they always have been throughout 
the history of human society. Mr. Bullett’s anthology is a medicine 
against such bad ethics, as his quotation from Boehme will show: 

“The signature or form is no spirit, but the receptacle, container, 
or cabinet of the spirit, wherein it lies; for the signature stands in 
the essence, and is as a lute that lieth still, and is indeed a dumb 
thing that is neither heard nor understood ; but if it be played upon, 
then its form is understood, in what form and tune it stands, and 
according to what note it is set.” 

How are we to make that wisdom come alive upon the fervid 
minds of the few who seek to destroy the liberal way of life in the 
modern world ; and how are we to inject its strength into the many 
who are in danger of being enslaved ? Only, I suspect, by setting 
out afresh the right balance between life and death, the past and the 
present, and their authority over the future. It is this effort which 
is made by Constance Sitwell’s book ; summed up in her quotation 
from Lord Grey of Fallodon: “I was thinking the other day what 
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a secure possession the past is. The happiness or beauty it had 
cannot now be spoilt or impaired; having had it one cannot be 
pessimistic either about this life or another.” RICHARD CHURCH. 


Victorian Art Critics 
A Century of British Painters. By Samuel and Richard Redgrave. 
(Phaidon Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is a classic, and there is every reason why it should be, 
since it is highly readable today and was a landmark in 1866. The 
sense is sound, the history well founded, the prose is sturdy without 
being heavy and the serious matter is nicely relieved with sympathetic 
anecdote and relevant irony. But what is perhaps unexpected about 
this popular history of English painting is not the several differences 
between the tastes of that period and the fashions of our own, but 
the much more considerable grounds for agreement to be found 
after a lapse of eighty-two years. One somehow does not expect 
from the supposed darkness of the mid-Victorian era so luminous 
a statement about Gainsborough as:— 

“It would puzzle a critic to say what his trees really are . . . the 
weeds too in his foregrounds have neither form nor species, his 
rocks are not geologically correct. 5 . The truth is however that he 
gave us more of Nature than any merely imitative rendering 
could do.” 

A remark which must surely have been unwelcome in its day, to 
the Leightons and Poynters as well as to the Pre-Raphaelites. But 
then one of the authors of the book was a painter who had learnt 
much at first hand from Turner, and the especial virtue of books 
about painting by painters need not be dilated upon here. A 
leit-motiv of techniques, pigments, penmanship and all the shop 
dear to the practitioner runs through, and is as interesting as any 
part of the book. We learn the disposition of Richard Wilson’s 
palette, the technical faults of Reynolds, the water-colour practice 
of Turner and details of the methods of almost all the artists 
included in the history. 

Where we in 1948 differ from the Redgraves in 1866 is no less 
interesting. The Redgraves thought little of Allan Ramsay, were 
dubious about Hogarth’s portraits and even more so about his 
Analysis of Beauty ; they respectfully soft-pedalled both Blake and 
Bonington, and, though they wrote at length on the water-colourists 
and draughtsmen from Faithorne to Samuel Palmer, they failed 
to make any mention of Rowlandson. J. R. Cozens they considered 
more important than his father Alexander, and whilst they praised 
Constable highly he was not, like Wilkie, given a chapter to himself. 
Nevertheless, the points of divergence are fewer, on the whole, than 
the points of agreement between that day and this, and the informa- 
tion contained in this new edition is so diverse and important that 
no student of the subject should fail to acquire it. Many nineteenth- 
century painters not at present in favour are treated in detail here 
as nowhere else. 

Mr. Ruthven Todd has edited with care and modesty, and my 
only quarrel with him is that the choice of the one hundred plates 
reflects present taste to too great an extent, rather than that of the 
authors. The Redgraves describe Ramsay’s portraits as “honest 
and manly . .. if wanting in grace.” It does not seem to me relevant 
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therefore to reproduce his famous portrait of his wife which is a 
delicate as a Fragonard. The two Shoreham drawings by Palmer 
reproduced do not illustrate the author’s curious contention thy 
Palmer’s early work is more conventional than his late water-colour, 
and a Landseer pen scribble is not adequate in a book which take; 
that now unfashionable artist seriously. An even larger proportion 
of plates after painters less known today but highly considered by 
the Redgraves, such as Calcott, would have been welcome, though 
on the credit side are reproductions of Chalon, Barret, Webster, 
Leslie and Dyce, together with Benjamin West’s once famous history 
picture of The Death of General Wolfe. It is well known that wheq 
General Wolfe was about to scale the Heights of Abraham he 
expressed a preference for having written Gray’s celebrated Elegy, 
and it has been remarked elsewhere that when it was pointed oy 
to him that the poet Gray had already committed the elegy t 
paper, he scaled the heights and took Quebec. -In the face of the 
Redgraves having written their book, now reissued in a beautifully 
printed pocket edition, I imagine a number of the potential author 
of popular art history are regretting that Quebec is no longer 
available, MICHAEL AYRTON, 
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Unmemorable Epigrams 


The Epigram in the English Renaissance. By Professor Hoyt Hope. 
tan) Hudson. (Princeton University Press, Oxford University Press, 
s. 
Tue late Professor Hudson opens his book by quoting an epigram 
on epigrams: “ The epigram is a witty kind of writing—though not 
all who write it are witty.” And, he adds, not all commentators on 
the epigram in the last four hundred years can be termed epigram- 
matic. It is a good beginning, and Professor Hudson writes lucidly 
and gracefully always, and thus differs from too many of his American 
colleagues ; but their chronic diseases—the amassing of detail for 
the sake of detail, and the total lack of any criterion of significance— 
creeps upon him and eventually smothers the lucid prose. There 
is a steady decline in interest from the first quite brilliant chapter 
on the nature of the epigram, through the epigrams of Thoma 
More, down to almost unplumbable depths of the scholarly epigram- 
matists and epigrams in schools and colleges. 

The book as we have it—it is published posthumously—is only 
a quarter of the length originally planned by Professor Hudson, and 
we are given no indication of the projected scope. Certainly, as it 
stands, the book is a monument of missed opportunities: there is 
a valuable and fruitful essay to be written on the epigram in the 
Renaissance ; and it need only be essay length ; but this is not it 
The value of such an essay would be that it looked backward but 
principally forward from the epigrammatists of the sixteenth century: 








to keep the reader’s nose—as Professor Hudson does—pressed hard 
to the tough, spiky grindstone of these epigrammatists is not only 
painful, it is a positive waste of time. For—why not say it?— 
English literature would not be a jot the poorer if the whole of the 
corpus of epigrams assembled here were forgotten for ever. 

These are exercises in a literary form—a form destined to die 
out very speedily, leaving no formal heirs ; further, they are almost 
all in Latin. The epigram as a literary flourish, a delightful adjung 
to writing, has, on the other hand, played an important part in the 
development of English literature: it has added point and value to 
the work of Shakespeare himself, to Restoration comedies, the poems 
of Pope, to much late nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century 
prose ; it is even integral to the mind and poetry of the “meta 
physicals,” and through them to our own time. But the book does 
not convey a suspicion of all this—apart from a somewhat arid 
footnote (p. 11), and a definition of the epigram which is so wide, 
and therefore valueless, as to embrace Rose Aylmer and most of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

Moreover, the English writers of the Renaissance were, above all, 
learning to write, wrestling with the new-born English language to 
bend it to the expression of their wide-ranging, Renaissance minds; 
this can be seen very clearly with the novelists, striving to make 4 
language, rheumaticky in the joints, dance the newest gailiard. The 
epigram form was especially important, because ideally it achieved 
meatiness with extreme conciseness—precisely the aims of the writers 
of English of the time ; but it was English they were trying to write, 
not Latin. And so how much they learnt from the Latin epigram- 
matists is Open to question ; after all, a preliminary to the writing 
of English at this period was a victory over the Latinists: who 
sneered at the use of English at all. But the most radical criticism 
of Professor Hudson is that he does not even recognise that such 
a question exists. 
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It cannot even be said that the book is useful to students as a 
handy collection or anthology, for it is incomplete. In any case, 
the number of students concerned with such matters must happily 
be minute; and no human, or humane, examiner could ever set 
such a question. So, for comfort, we return across the arid wastes 
to Professor Hudson’s first chapter, where there is light and warmth 
and a certain sense of humanistic breadth. And where even the 
reviewer can unreservedly cease his “ priuy nips, bitter taunts and 
witty scotfes”—which is how the anonymous author of the Arte 
of English Poesie defined the epigram in 1589. 

KENNETH YOUNG. 
— 
Fiction 
The Walled City. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
The Great Snow. By Henry Morton Robinson. (Macdonald. 9s. 6d.) 
The Intruders, By Robert Bright. (The Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 
Shaken in the Wind. By Pamela Frankau. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Behind the Curtain. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
It is so difficult nowadays for a novel not to deal in some form or 
other with the sickness of our time (the lack of a satisfactory 
integrating symbol, myth or faith) that one is grateful to anyone 
who can deal with it in proportion to the rest of hum’n experience. 
It is just this width of approach, this quality of wisdom, that dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Huxley’s book from the other four on this list ; 
though it is perhaps unfair to Mr. Robinson, Mr. Bright and Miss 
Frankau to suggest that they have anything in common with Sir 
Philip Gibbs. 

In The Walled City Mrs. Huxley unfolds the story from 1913 to 
1933 of two men and two women whose lives become centred round 
the administration of a British African protectorate. There is a 
short epilogue (called a prologue) in 1942. Robert Gresham, a 
cynical sympathetic colonial official, marries Priscilla, equally in- 
telligent and sympathetic, the daughter of a village washerwoman. 
Freddy Begg, also a colonial official, efficient but mean and un- 
imaginative, “a good office wheel-horse,” marries Armorel, an ex-art 
student, who despises him but worships the power she can help 
him to. And the strength of the book lies in its study of these 
four separate personalities. 

But there is a great deal more in it too. There is a shrewd analysis 
of the problems of colonial administration in terms of the contrast 
between Robert, who understands the native mind and finds “ the 
system ” unworkable, and Freddy, who makes the system work by 
confining his understanding to the bureaucratic mind of his superiors. 
There is a fine portrait of that tragi-comic anti-climax which the 
emancipated negro can so easily turn out to be. There is much 
pleasant humorous detail: cranky Uncle Hubert’s highly original 
sex-talk for instance (“And what makes it even more tedious is 
that it is quite unnecessary. Our fungi you see produce their spores 
without any of the fuss and bother of sex. Think of that, my dear 
boy |”); and a devastating sketch of a senior civil servant. Finally 
there is all the mystery and oriental intrigue of the Moslem emirate 
which exists alongside the British administration in the protectorate, 
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and the culminating excitement of an attempted palace revolution, 
And at the end of it all Robert sets out across the desert with 3 
caravan of Moslem pilgrims, clothed like them but, unlike them, 
still not knowing his destination. The Walled City is written 
in a subdued, unpretentious but effective style, and though it has 
some weaknesses (principally the failure of the subsidiary but im. 
portant character, Maurice Cornforth, to come to life, and an over. 
dependence of the plot on coincidence) it leaves one with the un- 
mistakable impression of a work of art. 

Mr. Robinson in The Great Snow gives more clinical treatment 
to the contemporary restlessness. For twenty days of a freak blizzard 
which brings all civilisation in the N.E. quadrant of the U.S.A. to 
a standstill he imprisons a number of people in a large country house 
on the Hudson River. These people are: Ruston Cobb, an intelli- 
gent, successful, but not altogether complacent New York patents 
lawyer ; his neurotic wife ; his effeminate twelve-year-old son ; his 
daughter (whom he rescues from a jammed railway station after 
an exciting and dramatic sortie) ; his sister-in-law, a sexy successful 
dress-designer, and her present lover, the artist Edward Laimbeer, 
In an atmosphere of glossy American luxury—and in spite of the 
author’s attempt to convey growing hardships as the days of the 
siege increase most of the material gloss is still there at the end— 
these personalities are put to the test. Unfortunately it is Mr, 
Robinson who is being put to the test too. He sets his scene and 
displays his characters with considerable intelligence and skill, but 
once the siege has really got going the lack of fresh air seems to 
affect him too. The tension sags. We follow Ruston Cobb around 
the house, picking up first.one thing and then another—playing 
chess, trying to tame the heavily symbolic hawk which battered its 
way in at the window, thawing out the water-pipes, making love 
to his sister-in-law and watching Laimbeer make love to his wife— 
and we begin to feel a certain aimlessness ourselves. The Great 
Snow is written in a tight literary style, and there is often that 
strain at subtlety of expression which tends to prove so much kes3 
effective than it was meant to be. However, it is an adult book, if 
perhaps a literary failure. 

Mr. Bright, also an American and also intelligent, writes more 
simply. The Intruders is the story of Dr. Robert Lincoln’s fear 
that his negro blood will be discovered by the people of the southern 
town in which he works as a surgeon. The other intruders are Sheila 
Frederick, an ex-lover of Lincoln’s, who is infatuated with the negro 
strain in him; Dr. Vadso, a Czech refugee who works at the same 
clinic as Lincoln and guesses his secret, but whose main preoccu- 
pation is with the happiness of his daughter, and Erika, Vadso’s 
daughter, who falls in love with Lincoln. Thus, round the central 
problem of Lincoln and his secret, play three separate personal prob- 
lems and a whole set of complicated cross passions. And they are 
played out in the dangerous background of the southern town with 
all its stupidity, prejudice and intolerance. There can hardly help 
being an exciting climax. And yet there is something lacking. Mr. 
Bright has pinned his characters down too ruthlessly to their various 
problems. There is too much that is strictly relevant. In fact, 
hardly anything else has been allowed in at all. The result is that 
it is the problems that live rather than the characters. 


Pamela Frankau’s Shaken by the Wind is primarily the story of 
the breakdown of a marriage. Though the husband is an American 
Catholic who returns to the States alone when he leaves the Army, 
and his English wife a successful personality broadcaster who doesn't 
want to give up her job to join him, Miss Frankau is too good a 
writer to attribute the breakdown solely to superficial causes. And 
even when the scene shifts to San Francisco, and the discrepancies 
of race and faith have a sharper effect, and Stuart Hendricks has 
fallen in love with someone else, one still feels that the real cause 
of the failure has been somewhere deep inside Cynthia. Much of 
this book is alert and readable. Miss Frankau is excellent at summing 
up a situation at about the middle level of consciousness, and het 
descriptions of peace-time army life, of the discomforts of post-war 
London, of Reynold the optimistic playwright father of Cynthia, 
charming and hopeless (he last had a success in 1929), are amusing 
and effective. And there is a pleasant electricity in the dialogue 
which only occasionally degenerates into slickness. But it is in the 
psychological depths, where perhaps the real clues to her story are 
to be found, that she is less coherent. 


“That fellow Stalin hates me like poison,” says Trotsky, smoking 
a pipe, in Philip Gibbs’ Behind the Curtain. It is the pipe that 
marks him down for sympathy in a story where most Russians are 
wicked and sinister unless they can claim some association with 
England (preferably Clapham Common). Ropert KEE. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 





DIVIDEND RAISED TO 10 PER CENT. 


Tue fifty-fifth annual general mecting of The Mercantile Bank of India 
Limited, will be held in London on April 20th. 

Ihe following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., C LE., circulated with the accounts for the 
year 1947:— 

The balance sheet total now exceeds £45 millions, an increase of a 
million on last year’s figure. On the liabilities side there has been a 
gain of a million in the deposit head. Among the assets there is a 
considerable increase in loans advances and cther accounts. This heading 
now includes the sundry accounts which formerly were shown separately, 
but even if we exclude these sundry accounts, there is a satisfactory 
increase of more than £3 millions in our loans and advances. A larger 
share of our resources is now being devoted to the finance of trade and 
commerce, and there is some decrease in our cash and investments. 

Our profit is well maintained at £183,151, and we are glad to have 
been able to raise the dividend for the year to 10 per cent. This result 
has been achieved in spite of much heavier taxation and a considerable 
increase in our charges account. Increased salaries are the chief cause 
of the rise in our expenditure. They have been necessitated by the rising 
cost of living in every country where the Bank operates. We are 
maintaining the allocation to premises account at £50,000. As I told you 
last year, we are rebuilding our bank at Bombay, and the extreme shortage 
of houses in the East has compelled us to make purchases of house 
property for the use of our staff. 

It has been a year marked by political activity and constitutional 
change. India has been divided into India and Pakistan, and for the 
time being both countries have become self-governing Dominions. Ceylon 
has also attained Dominion status, while Burma has gone a step further 
and has become independent. The Malayan Union has ceased to exist 
and a Federation of Malaya has come into being. Mauritius has been 
given a new constitution, while in November last a revolution in Siam 
brought a new Government into power. The inflationary trend still per- 
sists everywhere, and in some countries there is an actual shortage of 
food. The cost of living remains very high. 
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By CUSTOS 

It says a good deal for the toughness of investment morale in they 
uncertain times that with a Crippsian Budget looming ominously 
near industrial share prices are as steady as a rock. So far from 
there being any desire to seek liquidity, selling is smaller than for 
many weeks past, and bold buyers, although by no means numerous, 
have put prices up. Technical conditions have, of course, favoured 
a rise, since there has been a “ bear” position in leading industrial; 
for some time, but it is clear that unless next Tuesday’s Budge; j; 
unexpectedly severe, the improvement will be maintained. For why 
they are worth, the revenue-expenditure figures for the past financial 
year are reassuring, but the so-called “surplus” is more apparen 
than real. I cannot imagine Sir Stafford Cripps framing a Budge: 
which is likely to provide a basis for much enthusiasm on the Stock 
Exchange. Equally, I doubt whether his proposals will precipitate 
a market slump. 


DIVIDEND LIMITATION POLICY 


It is all to the good from the standpoint of Budget possibilitig 
that industry is now giving practical effect to dividend limitation by 
announcing in advance its willingness to curtail distributions in the 
coming year. While there have been several instances in whid 
Ordinary dividends have been raised during the past two or thre 
weeks, all have been comparatively small companies and som 
have been able to plead extenuating circumstances. Wha 
is more important is that several score of Britain’s larger industrial 
undertakings have come out with statements to shareholders tha 
whether or not profits increase in the coming year, they will not 
translated into higher dividends. This seems to me to be sound 
policy from every point of view. When companies with an aggregar 
capital running into really large figures show their willingness to toe 
the dividend-limitation line, Sir Stafford Cripps will scarcely be abk 
in his Budget speech next week to find any good reason, even if he 
were seeking one, to impose statutory dividend-limitation. It is alg 
appropriate from the shareholders’ standpoint that once a decision 
to peg dividends has been taken by the board of directors it should 
be announced openly forthwith. Everybody who deals in the shares 
then knows the basis of income yield on which he makes the purchase 
and the danger of a false market is avoided. 

The implementation of the F.B.I.’s dividend ceiling proposals ha 
not been easy and there are still a number of border-line cases in 
which a definite ruling is being sought. For the most part they 
concern companies whose capital has been the subject of a prospectus 
on the strength of which shares have been sold to the investing 
public. As may well be imagined, dividend estimates were mad 
which formed the basis of an offer price, and increases in dividend 
were forecast in the confident expectation that higher profits would 
be made which would justify a more liberal distribution of earnings. 
It would be hard indeed if such companies were now to be precluded 
from fulfilling prospectus estimates, since the offer price of the shares 
could be justified only if such estimates were realised. The Issuing 
Houses Association has been examining this position, which I believe 
has now been rationalised. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIAL 


Investors who wish to avoid the cramping effects of dividend 
limitation may like to look further afield towards the shares of com- 
panies registered outside this country. One such undertaking whos 
shares seem to have attractions as a long-term speculative investment 
is Anglo Alpha Cement. For each of the past six years this South 
African company has paid an Ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. out 
of available earnings which have averaged 10 per cent., substantial 
amounts having been put to reserve. Recently the issued Ordinary 
capital has been increased by an offer of new 5s. shares at 5s. 64 
each, the proceeds having been applied in acquiring a controlling 
interest in other cement undertakings in South Africa. The effect 
of these acquisitions will be to give the company the ownership df 
up-to-date plant and a greatly enlarged output capacity. 

To judge from reports of industrial conditions in South Africa, 
demand for new buildings and factories is well in excess of available 
supply and there is still an acute cement shortage. That seems 
imply that there is no danger for a long time ahead of supply out 
running demand with its natural corollary of price-cuttiny. At the 
present price of 7s. 3d. the §s. shares offer the low return of under 
4 per cent., but the earnings yield is around ro per cent. There 
should be a good prospect of the dividend being substantially 


‘ increased for the year ending June 30, 1948. 
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bow to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 


slaughter methods.—Masor C. VAN DER BYL 
#. Tregunter “wi London. S.W.10 
A PRE RTIST.—Send for free 
oa start your Commer- 
London Art Yr (1038), 
et. London, E.C4 
dinner dress, wool and silk 
summer dresses and suits 
for Sale bust 36 and 38. No 
coupons. List sent.—Box 386/ 
ANCER SUFFERER 471129.—Poor man 
(73) needs invalid dinners,’ costing 
106 weekly. This is but one of many sad 
vases for whom funds are urgently neede 
Please help. Jewel.ery welcomed and sold. 
NATIONAL Soctery FOR a Sg RELIfF 
Dept G7. 47. Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
ONT ‘TRUST YOUR MEMORY! Let 
Dp send you timely reminders for 
Birthdays, Anniversaries. etc Send for 
descriptive leatiet of this unique _ service 
UNIVERSAL a (SP), 32, 
iffe Drive sackpool 
veer N ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons 
for first lesson to 
Russell St.. W.C.1. 
vASCISM IN BRITAIN. by the American 
writer. Joun Ossporne. is the 
of one of sixteen cortributions to e 
latest Contact Book, ‘‘ THE ADVENT®RE 
Aneav.” Price 5s Ask your bookseller. 
YOUR WEEKS Approx. any time April, 
May. Writer wants small furnished house 
or cottage. preferably garage, within easy 
reach London; careful tenant, no children; 
state rent first instance.—Box 377A 
ERMA) FI conversation exchange 
lecturer (British) —Box 349% 









‘S.R2 Y Dorr n 





sought by 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves good food and wine in quiet 


Open for 
196, Totten- 


surroundings 


nd civilised 
yn. unch and tea 
w.t. 


morning coffee 
ham Court Ro 
EAL'S wi sh 
or furnit 


‘to buy antique furniture 
their own manufac- 
owners in the London area 
| particulars to Heat & Son, 
1%, Tettenham Court Rd.. W.1 
ELP YOUR EUROPEAN FRIENDS 
withot at dep.eting Britain’s larder by 
e rect from t he Dominions 
can send a fully insured parcel 
Ib. of food to any address on 
including all zones of Ger- 
British Overseas SUPPLY 
kside, Headington. Oxford 
JIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Meda:s especially collections, gold 
and rare silver po Standard Catalogue 
of English Coins. 5s.; Seaby’s Monthly 
Coin and Meda! u in, 5s. per annum.— 
B. A. Stasy Lrpo 65 Great Portland St.. 
“ } Sh oy- DISCOVERIES "describes 
the dream hotels of Devon Cornwail 
Post free, 2s a —Vicror Hutton, 45, 
Fleet Street. Torg 
MAGINE whol rilled almonds, whole 
toasted haz! nuts, almond brittle—in 
fact, all the most delicious centres of 
which you can possibly think Now coat 
them with rich smooth chocolate and there 
you have them, those irresistible *‘ Harley "’ 
Dragees, 4s. 4d. per lb. from all good con- 
fectioners and stores—when available. A 
product of J. H. Newman anv Co., Ltp., 
13/1M, Baker Stree, London, W 
T Is GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS 
HAT to friends all over Britain who 


ture 










have sent their old felts in response to 

these appeals Hats are still needed in 

oa or small quantities. and wil be 
ted gladly by 


the ApPEAL S5cRETARY, 
Guy's Hospital London Bridge. E.1, 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt. torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended in 
two weeks, laddered stockings in three 
all or send marking damage. —Brit 
ae Menvers Ltp., 22, New Bond 


ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in 3 days. burns, tears and 
s repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage c‘early) or call.—Kwnit- 
tact Service Lrip., 46, Oxford St., London. 
W.l (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). 

AL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS —Heal's 

can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. 


—Hta, & Son, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
EW EX-NAVAL HAMMOCKS. com- 
plete with all accessories, 20s. each. 
€x-Govt. Sisal String Hammocks. 15s. 

each. New ground sheets, double texture, 

7% in. x 36 in.. 15s. each ll carr. free. 

Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conwar 


Ly. (Dept. 451), 139 i143, Stoke Newington 
h St.. London N.16 
Writers, Poets and Playwrights 
4% wanted.—The Wessex Literary Bureau 
criticisms and revision of manu- 
script, and enn orranee, | a in suit- 
Bureau, 


ll cases. — 7 , has > 
ARY oa Stockbridge Rd.. 
Winchester., Hants 
RE-WAR quality Coffee, roasted and 
ground day of dispatch. 1 Ib.. 3s. 61.: 


2 Ibs. 6s. 6d.; 3) Ibs.. 10s., inc. pstg. (14 
highest awards). Jamaica PLANTATIONS 
Lm., 118, Ballards Lane, London, N 3 


XUM 
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Pure white silk, 16 
pane] 36 in. at bas 
and 84 in. long; 3 par.. 


JARACHUTES.—1 
Panels, each 

tapering to 1 in 
4 I 











35s. ; * whole par., 120s 2 
Cream cambric, 12 p . . 
20 in. at base, tapering 
long; whole par., 25s. arr, 
white hemstitched cotton tablecloths, 
54 in. x 54 in., 27s each. Cart s 
extra Satistaction or money back.--H 
Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 281), 139-143 Stoke 
Newi one n High Street. London, N. 16 
Po with Figures (Hide-and-Seek 
\ with the Numerals 1-10) A Booklet, 
Post free 3s.—Mark SavaGe, Upper Basil- 
don. Reading. 

—_ HANDBAG CO. execute all 

kinds of Handbag repairs, alterations 

and Relines Sen estima te.—57, 


for 
Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge, S.W3 (over 
Randalls). 

STUDY short-story technique by 
new posta] system Write for parti 
and Free Lesson Offer.—Box 285A 
U NFUORNISHED Flat required in Surrey 

or South London by young business 
couple waiting to get married.—Box 

\ TANTED OLD BOOKS, on_F 

Birds, Costume. Views. etc.. Prior 
with coloured illust preferred. Write 
Baker. 96. Elms Vale Road, Dover Kent. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
| agg hagge for Comparative Study of 

History, Philosophy and the Sciences. 
Eight lectures on iy e Unchartea 
Future." by Mr. J. G. Bennett, at Caxton 
. S.W.1l, at 8 p.m. on 8th. 15th. 21st, 
rril. 6 13th, 27th Mav. and 7 
Tickets, £1 1ls.—From, Miss H. G 
Cuombe Springs. Kingston-on- 


rapid 
culars 





FIeLp, 
Thames 





EDUCATIONAL 

FrActities for vacation courses at 

newly opened boarding school. Also 
few boarding vacancies for boys over 8 yrs. 
old._-Tower Hovse ScHoot, Salisbury Road, 
Leigh-on-Sea. Essex Phone 78614. 
\" AJOR T. F. K. Dunne. M.A... late 
« R.A private Tutor and ee for 
School Certificate. Matriculation, vices 
etc Very experienced an § ccessful. 
Resident or non-resident. 17, St. Mark's Rd 
Alverstoke. Hants Phone Gasgane 8640 
os wer mers COLLEGE 
4 57 ke V.1 MAY 6626-7 

‘TOKE HO Be BLETCHLEY, BUCKS.— 
‘ Easter Course. April 2-9. Speakers in- 
clue: Denzil Batchelor C. B. Purdom, Alec 
Rodger, Robert Speaight. Basil Wright. 
From 15/- day.—Apply Secrerary. 

{T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Brook 
\ Green, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6.—The next 
Examination for Foundation Scholarships 
will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 25th. 26th, 27th, and Fri- 
day, 28th These Scholarships exempt the 
holders from payment of tuition fees. 
(Minimum age of entry 12.).—Application 
should be made to the HiGH Mistress at 
the School. The last day for the registra. 
tion of Candidates is Monday, May 10th 
No application will be accepted after the 

x 


date 
Uz NATIONS.—An 

ll shortly be held in London 
Brussels and Geneva to find qua! 
didates for the English and French 
latic Sections of the United 
Secretariat A few vacancies will 
Shortly after the examination 
will not fall due until extra staff 
cruited for the duration of the General 
Assembly in September, 1948. Appoint- 
ments ma; e of a temporary indefinite 
character, or for fixed periods of three 
months, six months or a year. It is pos- 
sible for any appointment to lead to a 
Post on the permanent staff. The work 
may be located in New York, Geneva or 
(for the General Assembly) in 5. 
fully qualified translators salayes will nor- 
maliy be paid at the rate of $4,910 per 
annum, tax free. plus allowances. A few 
appointments at higher or lower rates may 
be offered Translators are required to 
translate into their mother tongue (Eng- 
lish or French) documents, records, reports, 
etc., of varying degrees of difficulty or 
technical intficacy in such a way that the 











examinati 


Paris, 


fied can- 
Trans- 
va 





translation can stand as an official record 
They may translate from one or more of 
the several official languages (Englis 

French, Spanish, R an. Chinese) — 






sometimes trom languages of other member 
nations Candidates should be under sixty 
years old and have English or French as 
their mother tongue. They should possess 
a University education or the equivalent 
English candidates must have a first-class 
knowledge of French and of either Spanish, 
Russian or a Scandinavian language. A 
clear, concise _and readable English style 
is essential. French candidates must have 
a first-class knowledge of English (niveau 
agrégation); knowledge of Spanish, Russian 
or other languages is an asset. Know- 
ledge of legal and economic terminology is 
af advantage for all candidates In the 
examination candidates will trans:ate into 
their mother tongue (English or French) 
from among the above-mentioned lan- 
guages known a general text and a 
Specialised text. A paper investigating 
their general knowledge and culture is 
also set The Board of Examiners is 
authorised to admit or exclude persons in 
the ent of their qualifications and of the 
num that can be conyeniently 
examined. Success in e examinations 
does not automatically entitle candidates 
to an offer of appointment.—Application 
forms may be requested only in writing 
before April 5th from the Secretaries of 
the United Nations Examining Board at: 
(a) London University Examination Build. 
ing. Room . Imperial Institute Road, 
South Kensington. London, S.W.7; (b) 
19, avenue Kléber, Paris; (c) Palais des 
Nations, Geneva. 








APRIL 


XN ILL HILL 
a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
Sth, 1948 Candidates to be over 
under 14 on April! ist. 
availab) e. values up to £100 p.a.; 
i nisters, up to £140 p.a.— 
rs from the Heap MASTER. 
“LIGO ‘GR AMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
\ EIRE Co-educational school situated 
in picturesque surroundings enjoying sea 
and mountain air Laige buildings, central 
heat and electri e heht Own fruit and 
vegetables . tested milk. Liberal diet. 
—Full particulars from the HEADMASTER, 
T. H. Bracxsurn. M.A., The Grammar 


1948 


SCHOOL, N.W.7.—ENTRANCE 
June Tth- 
12 and 


2; 








School, Sligo 
rPHE. LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. The 
Examination for Foundation and War 
Memorial Scholarships and  Exhibiti ons 
(maximum annua! value £100) will be c 
on a and th May and on Ist and 2 4 
June. Further infgrmation may be obtained 
from the HEADMASTER 
‘JXHE BUCHAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
CasTLETOWN IsL—e OF Man. Small | 
Public day and Boarding School, Ample 
food. own fruit and vegetables, sea and 
mountain air, every care of Heath. 
Boarders from 5 to 18 years. Girls pre- 
pared for University eee and Scholar. | 
ship ‘geocreor Tel.: Castletown 2126 
Pte TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- | 
— South Molton Street, W.1 


Wirtsuire Reciment Hewarp Bett 
EXHIBITION at Marlborough Col-ege 
Ordinary qualifications tor admission 
apply. Sons of gentlemen who have served 
as Officers of the Wiltshire Regiment are 
eligible.—-Particulars from InraNntry Deror, 
The Wiltshire Regiment, Devizes. 








APPOINTMENTS — VAGANT | * 


AND WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Conirol of 
Engaaement Order of 1947 applies 

IVIL SERVICE 


COMMISSION.- -The 
anne ice 





Civil Service Commissioners a 
& vacancy for a permanent and pensig nabie 
Post of ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FEXAMINA- 


TIONS in their Department. The post 
be filled by competitive interview App - 
tion must be made on a form which can 
be obtained witn full information 
the Secrerary, Civit Service Commission, 
6. Bur-ington Gardens, London, W. 1, quot- 
ing No. 2148 The completed application 
form must be returned to him by April 
24th, 1948. The post is open to both men 
and women Candidates should normally 
be at least 25 and under 30 years of ag 
January Ist. 1948. but candidates with 
good qualifications under 40 on that date 
will be considered Candidates should be 
University graduates with the fol.owing 
— lifcath ons:—Henours in _ English or 
sics, preferably First Class Some 
Enow! edge of other subjects, particularls 
Geography, would be of Teaching 
experience will be accoun?; 
examining interviewing experience 
will be an advantage. The duties of an 
Assistant Director of Examinations are 
connected with the setting of examination 
papers, the valuing of candidates’ work 
the preparation of syllabuses, and contact 
with educational bodies: there is also semi- 
Strative work dealing with general 
S arising out of recruitment to the 
ivil Service negotiation with Government 
Departments, etc The successful candi- 
date may be required to undertake inter- 
viewing work and to assist in organising 
Interviews For men between 25 and 30 
years of age the salary scale is £400 x 
£25—£700: the starting salary will range 
from £400 to £700 taking acccunt of 
age. experience, qualifications and present 
remuneration At age 30. o 
years’ service, the salary scale is 
£30—£1.100. For a man aged 30 or above 
the starting salary ] 
at age 30 to 
superannuation 
are applicable For 
responding scales 
and £575 x £25 and the initial 
Salary for & woman between 25 and 30 
years of age will range from £400—£575 
and for a woman aged or above will 
range trom £575 at age 30 to £700 at age 
39. Opportunities may occur later for the 
successful candidate who possesses the re- 
quisite qualifications to transfer 
kinds of work in the Civil 
Assistant Directors who are interested in 
administration, and can be recommended 
by the Commissioners as having the neces- 
sary qualities, there will be ssibilities of 
promotion to the Administrative Class 









into 






after a reasonable period Alternatively, 
the Ministry of Education will be prepared 
to give favourable consideration for ap- 
pointment as Inspectors to those 


who, after say 5 years, are recommended 
by the Commissioners. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


—The Council of the College invites 
applications for the following pests: 
Proresson or CuHemMistry. Salary £1,450 


per annum (2) FRoresson oF FRENCH 
Salary £1,450 per annum 
ticulars concerning the may be 
obtained from the Recistrar, University 
College, Singleton Park Swansea, by whom 
appli cations saust be received on or before 


pril 17, 19 
TT NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.— 
LECTURESHIP IN Ctassics.—The_ Uni- 
versity Court invite applications for a 


Lecturer in Classics. with special qualifica- 
tions in Latin. The appointment will date 
from October Ist, 1948 he salary will 
be in the range a to £650 per annum. 
An allowance of £50 per annum is paid 
in respect of any dependent child. The 
Court is prepared to consider making a 
grant towards the expenses of removal.— 
Applications, with names of two referees. 
should be sent to the Secretary to the 
University, not later than May 3ist, 





Several scholarships | 
for gous 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 


New and 
t econe hand 





, Books on 
“every subject 


%. 


Stock of three 
wnillion VOHUmeS ‘ 


‘2 We BUY Books,too 











119-125 
CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard Sob ib nes) 

Open 9-6 ine Sats) 





SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
Modern 
the 


most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation for the 







A Metropolitan 
Postal Course is the most efficient, 


College 


Matric.; School Cert. University 
Entrance; B. Com.; B.Se. Econ, ; 
LL.B. and other external London 


Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Pretim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc.. and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


More than 
15,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 
Honours. 

Guarantee of Coaching until Success- 
ful. Text-book lending library. Mode- 
rate fees, payable by instalments. 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested, to the 
Secretary (G 40), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria St, London, BCA 








PURELY PERSONAL 





NO a King Six Cigar every time 
by its unmistakably fine flavour 
and aroma. (1/6d. each). 
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| hee ATED Womar t } ‘OLKESTONE & HYT Intending ee 
4a 


t London Co visitors are cordially ed to write | 
Recommeiuded by 


gs weekly slish hmetic | to bn Secestaar (Desk S.R ). Hotel Asso- | % 
al 10Wle rac te ciation Office, 5, Leas Pavilion, Folkestone, 
oral tuition involved. Wor | tor "a Post free brochure of selected r 










































a wee Stat ze i addre 
Box 387A k URTFIELD | HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S Ashley Courtenay 
CTRICAL Enctneer, A.M.1.E.E re- Devon.—A oe R.A.¢ — nised 
3 Commercia - | by Royalty = fect 
Indian Bra Age 28-32 |1 > lisine : 
and Some a x Every change of place I td ght. KINGSGATE - ON - SEA 
ai i Scan this week's "' Shop Windou elow, HOTEL. Bracing Air toric 
, - : . and mark all those hotels and places you 
; g have mot yet visited. Eac nm it wn 
! ere provides a a ul hange r 
Tr ( re ation n, For r 
t ) p.a ‘ > - ’ 
4 . we 6 r d . Nex = 
pa G t € 2 Ja s Su 
ie, NEAR ABERGAVENNY. _LLANSANT- h 
ex 7 & : HOTEL offers 
J E 2 i g i and g > - 
K* t a , T 4 
a oe = ; — S LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTE! 
i 0A | I Gobion 268 =. reo ve L 
s a Typist are | |] BALLACHULISH, ARGYLL. BALLACHI erful 
ition pt ¢ LISH HOTEL. Wh en ns “be A 
; ADI Box N ° Hy t. po ees s 
Li 
and €¢ ; I L N 
EXHIBITIONS 1 i é ¢ I 111 
EY GALLE! Mary W poe a MA Ww The fa ; MPLEar 
i BRANCASTER, NORFOLK. pouuy Zoetee ant ‘teat on ie 
1 ra HOUSE EL r I es’ ‘ Ww “ir — 
R uring Cross = - H cag ae I 1 We stop 
1 MANCHEST ive » he jay you have ~ ie = 
( Sats.) 7 i. Bathing (from firm sands), riding, j -' ae 





REVOLUTION 
7 18 An. exh bition f 
Paintings, Prints and Models at Heat | 
196. Tottenham Court R ad. wil i 





King's Cliff. 
Unique comfort 





























































































































































ENTERTAINMENTS N 
UCERNE MU _— FESTIVAL.—A great | licer t - 
4 yppo in music-lov to spend | Beautiful scener walking. fishing, sl . C 
two memorable Lue n August ng Tarif on applicatior ‘ need 
h seasor the i- famous Cee S TRAVELS’ BOOKLET with cam you Bay. St. Austell. CLIE C 
‘ rt inat tely accom- details of personally conducted tours k e 
t Swiss Trave. |and independent he Continent 
al) 37a, “Ker sington High jand Eire is now ready It shows you 
how to make f our £35 « 
nnn ea — allowance and {Is tem of the 1 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. pesoanee  geeviee _ in arranging t , MUNDESLEY. ON-SEA, Norfolk. For fine 
4, CONTOUR HOLIDAY AGAIN! 10 days | Gisposal as long as they last. at your |] within a few minutes’ walk nds, bracing air and plenty of sunshine 
¢& luxury, hotel. Montreux £19" inel: folk St.. Pall Mall SW1 Abbey 6415-6 CHIPPING SAMPDEN. COTSWOLD S{ay at — a (Tel. 190), open 
_ days 1eZZO on Italian Lakes, ORTHMINSTER _HOTEL ST IVES HOU SE HOTEL This Adams House, and rm as ) ctober, or at THE 
£27 10s. Or why not travel to Nice by CornwaAL..—The is ne 10re ideal j V blends so happily ge HOU SE, open all the year round 
coa at No — ee Oo tur . - ae. quiet charm, we }, See us for food, wines and service 
any da Os , ’ h r the best of ‘®.* 
these and other attracti Cotswolds Avon (10 NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
Bolt da be oa a - ost TD miles). Through ndon trains. Licensed HOTEL MILTON DAMEREL ‘ 
‘A HOLIDAY ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA tel.: Campden 530 worth Offers attractive pot . 
Write ter terme, to the ihiveserett CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL food ng chet ‘servi li 
> t — : P y uliabl h r in t sphere ¢ a ‘oO Ouse. . 
* ‘THOLL PALACE HOTEL Pittoc wurch Pre ar ewsbury na ~, ng. 5 miles of good trout in 
Sensuausn —ierenstl a holiday | GQULET HOLIDAY in old Bucks farm- f 
in 46 acres of pleasure grounds. “Goll, | smn POWs. Teal count rena ath PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A ful A 
Tennis, Dancing. On main railway line to IVINGTON Hove 3106 makes every meal 4 ( quota of sur shine, overlooking Mount’s su 
PRARMoU = pe, ny By Close sea, excellent ‘a 3 Of fs. , c “Rivien ioe me tees to Daa : 
I ee Ens Castle Private | duce. every amenity gt ommended CORNHILL- ;On- wees, wonTHUMBER- Cornish Rivics, ree Se th 
ll 4 Pann — in OYAL HOTEL Shaftest Dorset.— LLN 400 TH PARK HOTEL. En an 1e zar ite anage 
service of the highest standard. Hao Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent Lovely. residential, recrea and rest- SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight.. MEI DEHAMP. ne 
water and interic r-spri diva A ; | food, own produce Good bus _ services ful country hot ase with f rights ON STEDE HOTEL For m long. 
Selrecmn Toran B. es in all} Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 the Tweed ana Till. Cl coast, the established 65-bedroom. of 
Dieses wtite tor’ bees tee ee OYAL PIER HOTEL,—WesTon-S.-Mare. ||} Cheviots and Border Cour half- under the personal direction 
Telegrams: Ty + Gn +r uure. ‘Phone 170 —Just above sea—every room has sea way between Newcastle Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no } al 
EXHILI -ON_SEA. | mins. sea, 1 min view. Luxuriously appointed. Perfection in From 25s. per day. Tel.: trear and to all we say WELCOME in ren fullest S 
I shops and station. Comf i , | meals and service. Most rooms private bath- CROMER. REGENCY HOTEL Choose sense. From 7gns. Brochure with pleasure. 
House; h. and c. all ‘Toogea: separate Tel... 50. all lounge. Well stocked cellars Cromer this year and for preference the Tel.: Shanklin 2191 ot 
tables; lounge Book early.—Brochure month of sunny June. The Regency, over- DMOUT DEVON. BELMONT HOTEL 
from ‘“ Lanark,” 5. Jameson Rd.. Bexhill Qa a paves a hes looking Cromer’s famous sands, is noted aA o sh ar aves first-class luxury hotel of 
I URWASH COMMON. SUSSEX. Oat-/ ip, place for Spring. Faces due South on for good fare, its holiday atmosphere and noted  S, ts excellent food and occupying 
DOWN COUNTRY CLUB and Hotel, pro- Sea Front. Cheerful, warm and very com- the personal interest of the sident owners, he Ay position extending to the ss fic 
vides holidays suitable for all Spacious fortable—it’s one of Devon's best hotels. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Davies. Tel. 2526. front Through Coaches dai ly from . 
2 eet, SUroUndINg uy grex’ nent | Cocktail Lounges and Bar. Billiards. |] EAST WITTERING. SUSSEX. OLD BARN Waterloo, Private Suites. Gas ftw in 
> — me ~ , 7 nad Golf. Tel 17 appointed hotel of dis- rivate bathrooms. ift ully lic 
, ree By a hy erecta . HERINGHAM, EASTCOURT PRIVATE cimotion and charm Beautifully situated Tel.: Sidmouth 332. ev 
~* ointed, overlooking on own foreshore facing South vely . 
nvely Cotswolds. Ideal for restful} HOTEL. AA app forest Lo THURLESTONE, 8. DEVON. THURLE- Vi 
i , Tou centre. ete. For Rail| links and sea. Sustained reputation for sands, running water and telephone all STONE HOTEL First-class fully licensed 
: : inquire at Stations, Offices or | memorable holidays. courteous service, bedrooms Club licence. Tel.: West side country hotel : Over 100 bedvoums sh 
sents.—New guide and list of events | satisfying cuisine. own , Wittering 3228. ed with hot and cold running water 
from Dept. 14, Town Hall. yb Jersey Milk Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, Be 
c= IN SPRINGTIME come a bathing Telephone: offers the pursuits of the countryside. squash badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle 
pe pay ae ° x a YTOKE GABRIEL, S Devon Pe ~ a eo riding, plus the 7 * one 382. 3 4. ho 
rd.” Freshwater, sle o vight, ne}. Court Horer ng an o a@ sandy seashore (only 2 miles 
try Rouse hotel in . lovely wooded | comfortable hotel in world oe t ). Good catering is ever a strong po ge ll A. gy yA worm. th 
*state of 2 acres . e perfect place n ce this Sp t rural evon suit Fron to 8 gns accordin G saan = + 
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